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For 75 Years a Store Worthy of the Nation's Capital 
Washington 13, D. C. 


A magnificent heirloom bedspread 
made by Bates only Be 


The rich-textured pattern, with its great medallion and intricate 
border, derives from the glorious era of Queen Elizabeth |, from 
a priceless museum piece nearly 400 years old. Pre-shrunk, 
permanently puffed and richly fringed, it washes perfectly and 
will outlast the handmade original. 
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Blankets and Bedding, 5th Floor, Mai g | 
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HOOVER DAM 


Amid the rock-walled recesses < hap Black Canyon of the Colorado stands one of the greatest 
engineering accomplishments of all time—Hoover Dam. Completed in 1936 it is the world’s 
highest. Rising 726.4 feet above bedrock it is as high as a 72-story skyscraper. 

Surrounded by colorful mountains it impounds the formerly destructive waters of the Colorado 
River in beautiful Lake Mead, largest artificial lake in the world. Fishing, boating and other 
sports may be enjoyed here the year round. 

Hoover power plant, with a generating capacity of 1,034,000 kilowatts, sends electrical energy 
to city, farm and industry in the Southwest. 

Guided tours are conducted daily through the dam and power plant. With over 2 million visitors 
a year it is one of top tourist attractions in the world. 


This page sponsored by 


SOUTHERN NEVADA POWER COMPANY 
Serving the Las Vegas area since 1906 
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pia means the resumption of Chapter meet- 
ings and renewed efforts on the part of Daughters of 
the American Revolution everywhere in this country and 
in our overseas units. Your President General hopes that, 
following happy summer vacations, our members will be- 
gin the D. A. R. year with redoubled zeal and interest. 


It is not too late to plan additional meetings for the 
observance of Constitution Week September 17-23. This 
is a special project that should be accepted as a challenge, 
to see to it that our members and non-members realize the 
need for protecting our Constitution, which so long has 
protected us. 


Despite possible failings and shortcomings, for no gov- 
ernment, no person, is perfect, our Nation is the finest on 
earth, with more freedoms, opportunities and advantages 
than in any other land. Here we have greater blessings, 
“ with higher standards of living, than anywhere else in all 

history. As we have enjoyed these benefits, so it is our 
mission to see that they are preserved for later generations. 


Anything and everything that our members can do to stress our Federal Constitution 
during Constitution Week will be of importance. No one individual or Chapter can do 
all that is necessary, but every project along the line will be of utmost value. Accord- 
ingly, it is hoped that all will do at least a little something to publicize the principles 
and provisions of our Constitutional Government. 


Our Constitution is not just a Bill of Rights, significant as they are. It is also a Bill 
of Obligations. In the words of The American’s Creed, by the late William Tyler Page, 
whose memory we will honor in October by unveiling a marker at his grave: “It is MY 
duty to my country to love it, to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
Flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 


Nor is our Constitution merely a Bill of Sale. It is a Contract, which binds citizens as 
well as the Government to its support, During Constitution Week especially we should 
rededicate ourselves to the fundamental principles of our Founding Fathers—their 
valor, virtue, devotion to duty, belief in God, the God-given rights of man, and the 
i necessity for human morality. 


“They left us great glory, 
What more could they give? 
They left us a story, 

A story to live.” 


Today our Constitutional Republic is seriously threatened, from within as well as 
from without our borders. We must be internally strong through patriotic education, 
well informed on current trends, active as good citizens and as promoters of good citi- 
zenship among others, and intensely zealous to help preserve our American Way of Life. 


So long as glows our flame of freedom in “This Nation under, God,” with patriotic 
service on the part of our citizens, it will be a shining beacon to all liberty-loving 
peoples everywhere. The spirit of Americanism can pierce even an Iron Curtain. It is 
the hope of the world. 


e President General's Message 
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WE pay homage to ourselves and our 
posterity when we celebrate Septem- 
ber 17, the day of the birth of our Con- 
stitution. Our light of freedom flashes 
throughout the world. The eternal light 
of our liberty renews our faith and our 
courage. We must think about the under- 
lying principles of policy by which you 
wish your government to be guided. 

The significant fact about this anni- 
versary is that our Constitution shall be 
everlasting. We are celebrating the seven- 
teenth of September because of our loyalty 
to “our way of life.” We are devoted to 
the principles which have given us the 
strength to move in a world of turmoil. 
These principles have encouraged growth. 
The fathers of our great National Republic 
richly merit praise for their splendid work, 
for their wisdom, and for their great cour- 
age. Our governmental structure is solid, 
is representative, which means we have 
leadership. Under our Constitution we 
have built the most powerful nation in the 
world; a nation that has provided most of 
happiness and success to all its citizens, 
with the full measure of resulting comfort, 
most of popular education, greatest de- 
gree of freedom and peace, even from the 
very infancy of our national existence, of 
any nation past or present in the world. 

We must keep our eyes on the heavens 
and our feet firm on the ground. Our 
Constitution is government of law based on 
broad common sense. It is unfailingly 
practiced. Its high and distinctively human 
aims give significance and constantly burn 
the beacon of an ideal life. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
signed September 17, 1787 and ratified by 
the required number of States, established 
a system of Federal Government. On 
June 21, 1788 our Constitution was trans- 
formed from a mere blueprint into an ever- 
lasting structure. Wednesday, March 4, 
1789 was the date judicially held that our 
government commenced under the Con- 
stitution. 
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The Constitution of the 
United States 


By Juanita N. (Mrs. Lewis C.) Cassipy 
_ Executive Secretary, National Defense Committee 


For four years and nine months the fate 
of the Revolution hung in the balance. 
The eight years that followed the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence were 
unhappy and unfortunate years of efforts 
at government until the Constitution went 
into operation. 

There are but seven Articles and a 
Preamble, twenty-two Amendments have 
been adopted. The Articles set up the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches of 
government and provide for their powers. 

Our constitutional form of government 
insures liberty. It is not one of mass 
action. It is desirable to have our checks 
and balances. Hasty judgment is seldom 
good. Passion and prejudice can only 
bring destruction. The Federal Constitu- 
tion declares itself to be the supreme law 
of the land restricting State as well as 
National action. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
is a separate but not an independent part 
of our government. The judicial courts 
were established on September 24, 1789 
by a statute which is a great monument of 
wisdom. It is next in importance to the 
Constitution itself because it is the final 
authority on the application of the Federal 
Constitution to National and State legis- 
lation and executive action. It is a safe- 
guard in the interest of ultimately secur- 
ing life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness for the American people. 

The term “Constitutional Law” as used 
in the United States is the restricted mean- 
ing of the law that is handed down by the 
courts in construing and applying the 
provisions of written Constitutions, State 
and Federal. In a broad sense customs and 
conventions which influence or control 
the relations between the different branches 
of government belong to constitutional 
law. The narrow use of the term in the 
United States is due to the fact that judicial 
interpretation of Constitution controls Con- 
stitutional development to an extent un- 
known in any other country. 
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Some of the restrictions on State actions 
are for the purpose of leaving the field 
clear for national authority; others are to 
leave individuals free from State coercion. 
All these restrictions are interpreted and 
applied by courts. State courts are final 
authority on application of State Constitu- 
tions to State executive and legislative 
action. 

The questions raised by tax laws of the 
States and of the United States bring many 
Constitutional issues before the courts. 
Taxation and regulatory legislation bring 
to the courts most of the cases invoking 
Constitutional issues. 

This is a time when every one should 
fully understand what the Constitution 
means. We study it in school; but it is 
only as an adult that we can realize how 
fortunate we were that such great minds 
met and wrote this document. 

_ When the war was won, it became evi- 
_ dent that a stronger federal union was 
necessary to protect the mutual interest of 
the States. Daniel Webster said, “Nothing 
will ruin the country, if the people them- 
selves will undertake its safety; and noth- 
ing can save it, if they leave that safety in 
any hands but their own.” This is just 
as pertinent today. Your National Society 
asks you to heed this warning; it asks you 
to “foster true patriotism and love of 
country.” The resolutions passed by the 
Sixty-fourth Continental Congress pertain 
to our Constitutional rights. We again 
urge that every Chapter review them and 
_ study them. If we are to save our Ameri- 
can ideals and American way of life from 
the subversive elements that threaten us 
from every side, we must rely on the real 
and genuine Americanism, true love of 
country that each of us has in her heart. 

The National Society again reaffirmed 
its support of the Bricker Amendment. This 
was done because the Daughters know that 
no treaties or rules passed by the United 
Nations must supersede our Constitution or 
encroach on our domestic rights. A treaty 
is negotiated by the Executive, signed by 
the President and confirmed by two-thirds 
of the Senate present. Lawyers have used 
the United Nations Charter to invalidate 
laws even in States; one of these State laws 
was thirty years old. The Bricker Amend- 
- ment provides that any Constitutional 
_ changes would come through the vote of 
our own people and would only be invoked 
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when there is a violation of our domestic 
laws. Many treaties do not have anything 
to do with our domestic law and would 
not be affected. 

We will continue to oppose any step that 
would cause us to lose one particle of our 
sovereignty. The Status of Forces Treaty 
takes away the inalienable rights given 
those who serve in our Armed Forces in 
time of peace as well as in war. The Flag 
under which they take their oath should go 
with them, wherever they go, and with the 
rights and protection it bestows. There- 
fore, our Resolution was passed, to request 
that the treaty be reviewed and means 
found to restore these rights. 

We believe that every State should en- 
act a law to require the teaching of Ameri- 
can history in all elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, and that at least one 
course in American history and civics be 
required for graduation in all colleges and 
universities. Our youths of today must be- 
come the leaders of tomorrow and they 
must be so well schooled in our traditions 
and heritage that they can never lose sight 
of the responsibilities and privileges given 
them by our Constitution. James Russell 
Lowell said, “All free governments, what- 
ever their name, are in reality governments 
by public opinion; and it is on the quality 
of this public opinion that their prosperity 
depends.” 

The blood spilled at Lexington, Charles- 
ton, and Falmouth should inspire us to go 
forward courageously to defend this preci- 
ous land of ours. 

We must not be too good-natured, too 
easy-going, too tolerant of evil. We need 
to strengthen our wills to guard against 
evil, to wrestle with it resolutely, and to 
overcome it before it is firmly rooted. We 
are kindly and we are helpful, but nothing 
will work out unless we make it work. 

The Constitution was established on a 
safe and solid basis. The best principles of 
policy were drawn from nature, from rea- 
son, from example, and applied in the 
formation of our government. It ever de- 
pends on the affection of the people, the 
best support it can have. This government 
merits the confidence of the people. The 
institution of civil government by the peo- 
ple of the United States has terms so clear 
and so explicit to guard, defend and pro- 
tect them from all. From the furnaces of 
affliction of the settlers of the thirteen 
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original colonies has come the flame of 
liberty. It is our responsibility to defend 
that liberty. It is our most precious herit- 
age. That which welds men into a nation is 
the memory of great deeds done in com- 
mon and the will to do yet more. 

Because we are Americans we have the 
Right: to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; to worship God in our own 
way; to free speech; to free assembly; to 
petition grievances; to complete privacy 
in our own homes; to habeas corpus; to 
trial by jury. 

And, because we are Americans, we have 
a responsibility to protect this inheritance 
by, obeying the law of the land; voting at 
all primaries and elections; being informed 
as to the ability and honesty of the candi- 
dates; being actively interested in legisla- 
tion; serving on the jury, if called; honor- 
ing our Flag as the symbol of all that is 
America. 

The week of September 17-23 has been 
designated as “Constitution Week.” Our 
National Defense Committee has urged 
every member to participate. It has been 
customary for mayors and governors to 
issue proclamations calling on the people, 
on you and me, to celebrate the day in an 
appropriate way. Every Chapter Chairman 
has received an excellent letter from her 
Vice Chairman of the National Defense 
Committee full of suggestions for an active 
participation. 

Perhaps America now stands at a cross- 
roads. Down one road lies a return for 
those immutable principles and ideals upon 
which rested our country’s past grandeur. 
Down the other lies the arbitrary rule of 
men leading to the ultimate loss of Con- 
stitutional liberty. As Daniel Webster once 
said: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or 


their effects overcome. If disastrous wars 
should sweep our commerce from the 
ocean, another generation may renew it; 
if they exhaust our treasury, future indus- 
try may replenish it; if they desolate and 
lay waste our fields, still under a new culti- 
vation they will grow green again, and 
ripen to future harvests. 

“Tt would be but a trifle even, if the walls 
of the Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and the gorgeous decor- 
ations be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall rear again the well- 
proportioned columns of Constitutional 
liberty ? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sover- 
eignty with state rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and melancholy immortality. 
Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them, 
than were ever shed over the monuments of 
Rome or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of 
Constitutional American Liberty.” 

As we celebrate the one hundred and 
sixty-eighth birthday of our Constitution 
born in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and now housed in the Na- 
tional Archives Building in Washington, 
D. C., let every American say with honesty 
and pride, “This is my Constitution! It 
was made for me! It is my fortress! When 
danger threatens my life or liberty, I can 
take safe refuge in the Constitution. Into 
that fortress neither the President nor Con- 


gress can enter my life 


The Constitution 
That Writing has the beauty of a psalm, 
There is a freeman’s promise in each line, 
To raise the status of the calloused palm, 
With right to lamb and sheaf and laden 
vine. 
And by this Covenant the refuse share 
The justice once for only flattered kings, 
They find the good loaf and the broth to 
spare, 
And see hope’s phoenix rise with golden 
wings. 


And still men come with faith and meager 
load! 
How potent was that quill allowed the 
grace 
To copy from the brief and ancient code 
God wrote on stone to guide a chosen race. 
Now may That Writ pass from the 
fragile pen, 

May it be graven on the hearts of men! 
—Bessie Saunders Spencer 

Member, Arkansas Valley Chapter, 

D. A. R., Pueblo, Col. 
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ISS GERTRUDE S. CARRAWAY, 

President General, National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
having announced the program theme for 
the year 1955-56 as, “Protect America’s 
Future Through Patriotic Education,” has 
requested under that program that every 
member “‘stress the provisions, principles 
and advantages of the United States Con- 
stitution” during CONSTITUTION WEEK, 
September 17-23, 1955. 

Miss Carraway has made a highly com- 
mendable request, for the Constitution of 
the United States has never before been 
so unjustly maligned by so many persons 
of intellectual sensitivity as during the past 
two decades. The Greek philosopher, 
Plato, has said that the educated man is 
one who can, “see things as they are,” so 
let us ask ourselves a few objective ques- 
tions about our Constitution. 

First, is there anything wrong with our 
Constitution? Do we no longer believe in 
and want to hold the freedoms we have 
under that Constitution? Why are some 
Americans so derisive of the carefully 
specified responsibilities and the system of 
checks and balances, written into the Con- 
stitution for the express purpose of obviat- 
ing the danger of a benevolent state—which 
is what every dictator the world has ever 
known has desired? 

True the makers of our Constitution mis- 
trusted all governments, including the one 
they were creating, hence the limitations 
and the Bill of Rights; but did not their 
suspicions rest in their fear of too much 
power vested in the government rather than 
in the people? Had they not lived under 
other philosophies of government which 
threatened the life, liberty and property 
of the people? Had they not learned from 
experience that the only real menace to 
rights is the government under which a 
people lives? Actually, was it not against 
such autocratic power that the patriots of 
the American Revolution rebelled _pri- 
marily ? 


Guard Your Native Rights, 
Americans! 


By Anna B. SANDT 
Regent, E Pluribus Unum Chapter, D.C. D. A. R. 


Do we not know, as those makers of the 
Constitution did, that if permitted, all 
governments, including our own, under the 
guise of benevolence, will waste the efforts 
of the people and enslave them as is being 
done in the USSR and its satellites? Do 
we not know that this same benevolent 
philosophy of government applies alike to 
communism, socialism, modern liberalism, 
welfare-stateism, and fascism? 

Is it not obvious that this latter philoso- 
phy of government is dangerous because 
absolute power cannot be divided—if the 
government controls the general welfare, 
it also decides what the general welfare 
should be? Do some Americans no longer 
believe that as a people we can control 
and manage our own affairs and because 
of a weak and foolish desire for security, 
believe we must give government the power 
to do these things for us? Do these peo- 
ple not realize that absolute government- 
guaranteed security would soon make pris- 
oners of the people? And last, in the final 
analysis, do we not “live into freedom”— 
freedom created by the people, who must 
be willing to accept responsibilities and 
make sacrifices to hold that freedom or lose 
it? 

Having asked ourselves these questions 
and found proper answers, we must be 
aware of the need for caution and being 
fully informed before making changes in 
our Constitution. 

It is not necessary to study our Consti- 
tution to see whether it consists of window 
dressing only. We know that the guarantees 
written there are and must be implemented 
by the government. Our government is, 
“WE THE PEOPLE of the United States.” 

Those who deride our Constitution as 
being “ a horse and buggy vehicle” will 
answer that we must meet the demands 
of a changing world. Others, perhaps those 
who “can see things as they are” will 
counter that the political principles upon 
which our Constitution was founded are 

(Continued on page 926) 
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“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.”’—Leviticus 25:10 


A BIBLE text on Liberty Bell? 

Liberty Bell and an open Bible be- 
long together. Liberty Bell has become a 
symbol of freedom; and the Bible is the 
source of that freedom. 

Human liberties are not derived from 
doctrinaire discussions of the rights of 
man, nor from an extension of the law of 
the jungle, nor from the sophistry of 
school men. Human liberties come from 
God our Creator. Plato and Aristotle pro- 
pounded principles of Greek democracy, 
but did not procure freedom either for 
themselves or for succeeding generations. 
The limited democracy of the early Greek 
city-states degenerated rather rapidly into 
indefensible tyrannies; the popular control 
in Roman republican government drifted 
into demagoguery and deification of the 
Caesars; the motley array of medieval 
kingdoms produced the absolute monar- 
chies of early modern times. None of 
those forms of government recognized any 
natural rights belonging to the masses. 

The great liberties now enjoyed by man- 
kind in many parts of the world stem 
directly from the Word of God, with its 
teachings that we are God’s creatures and 
His potential sons, that we are responsible 
to our Creator and to each other, that hu- 
man government is divinely ordained for 
human welfare and not for exploitation of 
the masses by the few. It is clearly ap- 
parent that wherever democracy exists in 
the world today it is in direct proportion 
to a knowledge of the Bible and to an 
unhindered distribution of the Bible. Dic- 
tators hate the Law of God as much as they 
do Liberty Bell, on which it is inscribed. 
The Scripture verse on Liberty Bell de- 
clares in bronze what the founding Fathers 
of our Republic stated in the Declaration 
of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, 


erty Bell, Ring Again! 


By Dr. V. RayMonp EpMAn 


Governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent _ 
of the governed.” 


That the Bible lies at the basis of Amer- 
ican liberties is easily discerned in the 
annals of mankind. The English Revolu- —- 
tion of the seventeenth century, which 
broke the blatant and brutal autocracy of 
the Stuarts, was accomplished by Bible- 
believing, God-fearing, Psalm-singing, 
stout-hearted men with strong spiritual and 
political convictions. In Parliament and in | 
pitched battle, fearless, freedom-loving 
men fought, and if necessary, died, because 
they had spiritual convictions against pre- 
tensions to “divinity that doth hedge the 
king,” against arbitrary application of the 
laws of the land, and against plotting in 
secret, sinister, Star Chambers. The Puri- 
tan John Hampden in his sturdy stand 
against the imposition of “ship money” _ 
tax, John Pym in his prolonged and des- _ 
perate opposition to royal despotism in the — 
Long Parliament, Oliver Cromwell with his 
rough, perhaps uncouth Roundhead “re- _ 
ligious men,” scattering royalist forces at — 
Marston Moor, are all representative of the 
Bible-believing generation that brought at — 
long length liberties to the common man 
of England. John Lilburne, tempestuous, _ 
tireless, unintimidated by the brutality of — 
whipping post, pillory or prison, became 
the leader of a small and despised group 
called the Levellers whose political per- — 
suasions, based on the Bible, were pro- _ 
phetically powerful. In the fear of God 
they stated their position without fear of 
any man, and their words have become | 
strangely familiar to us. A full century — 
before Liberty Bell rang out its ultimatum 
to tyrants, the Levellers sounded their po- 
litical clarion against autocracy in words 
such as these: 

First, they assert it as fundamental that 
the government of England ought to be by 
laws, and not by men; they say the laws 
ought to be the protectors and preservers 
under God of all our persons and estates. 
. . . They say that Englishmen ought to 
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fear nothing but God and the breach of 
the laws... . 

The Levellers’ second maxim, or prin- 
ciple about government, is that all the laws, 
levies of monies, war and peace, ought to 
be made by the peoples’ deputies in par- 
liament. . .. 

The Levellers assert it as another prin- 
ciple that every man of what quality or 
condition, place or office whatsoever, ought 
to be equally subject to the laws. Every 
man, say they, high and low, rich and 
poor, must be accountable to the laws, and 
either obey them or suffer the penalties 
ordained for the transgressors; there ought 
to be no more respect of persons in the 
execution of the laws than is with God 
himself if the law be transgressed. . . . 

Puritan and Leveller, as well as Fifth 
Monarchy Men, Diggers, and other early 
heralds of revolution against tyranny, how- 
ever they differed among themselves on 
the details of the democracy they desired, 
were all one in their faith in the Bible as 
God’s Word and in the freedoms found 
therein. Having become God’s freemen 
they would be in bondage to no man. By 
the end of the seventeenth century the 
Glorious Revolution broke the bulwark of 
Stuart pretensions and brought basic free- 
doms to Englishmen. The charter of the 
Revolution, the Bill of Rights of 1689, 
contained, in the measured analysis of the 
historian Macaulay, “The germ of the law 
which gave religious freedom to the Dis- 
senter, of the law which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Judges, of the law which 
limited the duration of Parliament, of the 
law which placed the liberty of the press 
under the protection of juries, of the law 
which prohibited the slave-trade, of the law 
which abolished the sacramental test, of 
the law which relieved the Roman Catho- 
lics from civil disabilities, of the law which 
reformed the representative system, of 
every good law which has been passed 
during a hundred and sixty years, of every 
good law which may hereafter, in the 
course of ages, be found necessary to pro- 
mote the public weal, and to satisfy the 
demands of public opinion.” It was Bible- 
motivated men that had brought liberty to 
become the birthright of every English- 
man. 


The Basis of American Freedom 
- The colonists brought with them to the 
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New World strong convictions against 
autocracy and arrogance. Distance from 
the homeland and the atmosphere of the 
frontier made fierce lovers of liberty. 
America furnished the very air of free- 
dom; and in every courtroom and country 
store, representative assembly and _ rural 
gathering, there were passionately dis- 
cussed and practiced the principles of hu- 
man freedom—freedom from arbitrary 
action of tyrants or tax-gatherers. The 
basis of this cherished freedom was essen- 
tially a spiritual one. Because they were 
God’s creatures, they were slaves to no 
man. The Congregationalists of the stern 
and rock-bound coast of New England, the 
quiet Quakers, the mystical Mennonites of 
the Middle Colonies, and even the Cava- 
liers of the Old Dominion held in common 
the Biblical principles of human dignity— 
because of creation, human responsibility, 
and liberty. These common-held convic- 
tions became epitomized in the request of 
the Pennsylvania Committee when it or- 
dered from Whitechapel in London a new 
bell for the State House, to contain this 
clause from Leviticus 25:10: 


“Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


Tradition tells that the actual choosing 
of the text was made by Isaac Norris, su- 
perintendent of the State House in Phila- 
delphia, one of three commissioned by the 
Assembly to procure the new bell. Norris 
was known to his contemporaries as a deep 
student of the Scriptures and a very devout 
person. One is amazed at the insight into 
the principles of the Scriptures which 
prompted him to choose so prophetic a 
text for the bell that was to become to all 
the world a symbol of liberty. 

The fear of God and the love of God lie 
deep in the foundation of American free- 
dom. The Declaration of the thirteen 
United States of America, adopted on 
July 4, 1776, and proclaimed to the world 
from the Assembly Hall by Liberty Bell on 
July 8 of that year, spoke of the convic- 
tion that the Creator had endowed His 
creatures with certain inalienable rights 
which could not be swept away nor tra- 
duced by tyrants. In the hours of early 
victory and in the dark nights of utter 
despair, throughout the long struggle for 
national independence, the providence of 
Almighty God and the promises of Holy 
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Writ steadied and strengthened the sol- 
diers of the Revolution. Is it without 
meaning that on the very eve of Washing- 
ton’s retreat into Valley Forge there had 
been set aside by the Continental Congress 
a day of prayer? Bruised, bewildered, 
benumbed with bitter cold, Washington’s 
weary men bowed, before the Most High, 
hearts that were almost broken in behalf 
of a course they believed to be just. Hear 
again the Congressional decree for that 
day of prayer, that we may sense some- 
thing of the godliness that underlies the 
founding of our Republic. 

Forasmuch, As it is the indispensable 
duty of all Men to adore the Superintend- 
ing Providence of Almighty God, to ac- 
knowledge with Gratitude their Obligations 
to Him for benefits received and to im- 
plore such further Blessings as they stand 
in need of, and it having pleased Him in 
His abundant Goodness and Mercy not 
only to continue to us the innumerable 
Bounties of His common Providence but 
also to smile upon us in the Prosecution 
of a Just and necessary War for the De- 
fense of our Invaluable Rights and Liber- 
ties. 

It Is Therefore, Recommended by Con- 
gress that Thursday the 18 December next 
be set apart for solemn Thanksgiving and 
praise that at one Time and with one Voice 
the good People may express the grateful 
Feelings of their Hearts and consecrate 
themselves to the Service of their divine 
Benefactor, and that together with their 
sincere acknowledgments and Offerings 
they may Join a penitent Confession of 
their Sins, and Supplications for such fur- 
ther Blessings they stand in need of. 

In the fear of God, there came from that 
valley of the shadow of death tested troops 
that never halted in long and costly cam- 
paigns until freedom for America had 
been won, freedom not only from a foreign 
foe, but also basic, blood-bought freedoms 
for the common man. The Bible message 
on Pennsylvania’s Bell—“liberty through- 
out all the land”—had become the cher- 
ished possession of Americans and the 
priceless heritage for us their children. 

On every hand we have illustrations of 
that heritage—a house key, portraying ob- 
jectively that one’s home is his castle, not 
subject to the arbitrary search and seizure 
by agents of the government without 
proper warrant; a pen, and a newspaper at 


gress shall ok no law abridging the free. 
dom of speech, or of the press’ ; this plat-— 
form, symbol of the citizens’ right of free cS 
assembly; the school room, vitally essen- 
tial to a well-informed and free citizenry; — 
and above all, the Bible, symbol of our ; 
right to worship God according to the dic- — 
tates of one’s own conscience, without 
possibility of the government’s “prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” House key, — 
pen, newspaper, platform, school room, 
Bible—all these liberties and many more — 
are inherent in that Liberty Bell. isroiobal 


“Fourscore and Seven Years” 


rang out its challenge to tyranny and its 
message of hope to earths’ downtrodden We 
masses, Abraham Lincoln spoke in solemn _ 
sentences to Americans gathered at Gettys- _ 
burg for the dedication of a new national © 
cemetery. In his brief address he made 
reference to the principles that underlay 
the founding of the New Republic and 
the dangers then besetting it, saying: 
“Fourscore and seven years ago our fa- 
thers brought forth on this continent i 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged Ae 
a great civil war, testing whether that na- 
tion, or any nation so conceived and ~ 
dedicated, can long endure.” 
The President concluded his ee 
message with the prayer, “That this nation, € 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- — 
dom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not | 
perish from the earth.” “Under God” the 
Republic had come into being, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln knew that only “under God” 
could it continue. 


Lord, 1950, we stand four score and seven — 
years from the battle of Gettysburg, the 
very same span of time that separated a 
Great Emancipator from the ringing of 
Liberty Bell in 1776? The historic cycle — 
of the years has again been completed, — 
and we citizens of free America stand to- 
day in a crisis not dissimilar from those of 
1776 and 1863. Freedom, now as then, | 
has fierce foes from without and within. — 
The clash of concepts concerns us 
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HE modernization of Constitution Hall, 
which is a feature of the National Head- 
quarters of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington, D. C., involved 
the relighting of this huge auditorium that 
provides a home for the Continental Con- 
gresses and also plays an important part 
in the cultural life of the city. 

Before remodeling, this auditorium was 
lighted through a skylight, which admitted 
natural light by day and that provided 
artificial lighting from incandescent lamps 
in silvered glass reflector units suspended 
in the space above the skylight. Each of 
these units used a 750-watt lamp. They 
were spaced from 6 to 8’ apart and the 
lamps were approximately 6’ above the 
glass of the skylight. 

The skylight which was formed of panes 
of translucent glass set in muntins in 
panels between the beams of the ceiling 
was regarded as hazardous because of the 
possibility of glass falling into the audi- 
ence and the lighting was inadequate. The 
modernization program required the re- 
moval of the glass of the skylight, the 


D. A. R. Constitution Hall Relighted 


substitution of panels of a material that 
would not be hazardous, and increased 
illumination of the seating area without 
increasing the power consumption. Bernard 
Lyon Frishman & Associates, were the 
architects for the modernization. C. Warren 
Bogan & Associates were the consulting 
engineers. The lighting equipment was 
supplied by the Noland Company, Inc., 
distributors, Washington, D. C. 


Existing Lighting Inadequate 


Before modernization the lighting was 
below the present-day standard in the main 
seating area of the floor and it was much 
worse in the areas at the sides of the audi- 
torium, where the seats are on a stepped-up 
incline and the ceiling curves down to the 
wall. These areas were without lighting 
excepting the illumination that reached 
them from the skylight in the center of the 
room and by reflection of light from the 
floor. As a result, the back rows of seats 
received very poor lighting. 


(Continued on page 959) 


THE STAR-SPANGLED SKY OF CONSTITUTION HALL AFTER REMODELING AND RELIGHTING 
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I am an American. 

My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution; 

My mother to the Colonial Dames. 

One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in 
Boston Harbor; 

Another stood his ground with Warren; 

Another hungered with Washington at Valley 


Forge... 
Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage of 
patriotism. 
I am proud of my Past. 
—Elias Lieberman “I Am An American” 


a the past few years, when my wife 
has managed to cover me into attend- 
ing a motion picture, I have noticed the 
rapid strides in progress which the movies 
have made under the impetus of television. 
The screens are mammoth, the color is 
sharp and brilliant, and the sound springs 
from all sides. The center of attraction, 
however, continues to be the picture which 
is cast upon the huge screen and I always 
am amazed when I realize that the gigantic 
reproduction portrayed there is due to a 
tiny strip of acetate ... the film, If the 
film has not been printed in focus, a dozen 
huge screens and a dozen polished lenses 
cannot reproduce a clear, sharply defined 
picture. The projection depends upon the 
original film for fidelity, and so it is with 
patriotism, The patriot of the present is 
largely a projection of history and his fi- 
delity is no more than the historic fidelity 
of his country; his stature no greater; his 
character no more noble; for without coun- 
try there is no patriot, and without prin- 
ciples (good or bad) there is no country 
or nation. If my heart beats proudly when 
I hear “The Star-Spangled Banner,” it is 
in no small measure because my parents 
taught me the respect due our National 
Anthem; and if my spirits soar at the 
mention of our great heroes of the past, it 
is because I have been taught to revere 
their memories; and if I have set them as 
examples for my own pattern of living, it 
is because I have learned from history that 
their patterns of living are worthy goals. 
In short, my support of our nation’s au- 
thority and her interests depends largely 
upon my understanding of our nation and 
its principles as I have learned them from 


Patriotism, A Proje 


By Lt. WALTER A. U.S.A.F. 


n of History 


ctio 


The very root of the word “patriot” 
bears out this interpretation, for it stems 
from the Greek word “patriotes” meaning 
“established by forefathers.” Currently, 
the word “patriot” means one who loves 
his country and zealously supports its au- 
thority and interests. A patriot, then, is 
indebted to his forefathers for the pattern 
of patriotism which has been projected 
through history to his current situation. If 
the pattern which the forefathers estab- 
lished is a strong and enduring one, then 
the patriot’s faith in that pattern is well- 
founded and his patriotism—his devotion 
to his country and its ideals—will be un- 
yielding and sure, and his country will be 
secure. If, however, those patterns estab- 
lished by his forefathers are weak and 
unsound, then his patriotism will be lack- 
ing in the final analysis and his country 
will not endure. But, you protest, we are 
members of a patriotic society and our 
avowed purpose is to perpetuate the mem- 
ories of our forefathers. We give them a 
most honored placed in history, so how 
does this question of patriotism projected 
through history affect us in the crises of 
today? The answer is just this: Our 
founding fathers knew that their work was 
being done for posterity but in their wild- 
est, most hopeful dreams they did not 
envision a nation which in less than two 
hundred years would stretch from ocean to 
ocean with more than one hundred sixty 
million souls in its vast cities and pleasant 
farms. Yet, this is the huge screen upon 
which their patriotism is now cast, and we 
are making history day by day as surely 
as they made history day by day, not 
knowing how far into the future nor upon 
what vast.screen our acts will be projected. 
Future generations will look back to us 
and to the pattern which we have estab- 
lished as a guide for their conduct, so we 
must constantly appraise ourselves, our ac- 
tions and our government to insure that 
we are abiding by the natural laws of God; 
for if we are, like the psalmist of old we 
may ask, “Of whom shall I be afraid?” 

The answer, of course, is that our faith 
being in Almighty God we have nothing 
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to fear, but perhaps this incident more 
graphically will demonstrate that answer. 
Let us remove ourselves from this warm, 
comfortable, well-lighted room to the bleak 
forbidding landscape that was Korea in 
the winter of 1951. The ground is covered 
with snow and a biting wind from the ice- 
crested mountains bends the few stark 
trees, prying at the poorly constructed 
thatched buildings while it ceaselessly 
searches for new conquests. A young 
American lieutenant, proud member of the 
United States Air Force, stands in the 
snow before a mud brick wall, but he 
scarcely is recognizable as an Air Force 
lieutenant. His haggard face is not the 
face of the confident young officer whose 
picture inspires every recruiting poster. He 
is not wearing the many colorful ribbons 
attesting to his valor, his skill and his 
travels, nor does he wear a pressure suit, 
that “other-world” attire for flying which 
has become so commonplace in this age of 
high altitude, jet flying. In fact, this young 
man is facing the icy wind completely 
naked . . . for he is a Communist prisoner 
of war. A few, now seemingly long, 
months ago he was a member of an air 
crew which had roamed the skies freely 
in search of its nation’s enemies both in 
the air and on land, but the silver craft in 
which they flew had been shot down and 
all but one of the crew had been captured 
by the North Korean Reds. The lieutenant 
had not known before, but for him and 
other airmen like him the toughest days of 
the war were just beginning when that 
plane was disabled, because the Korean 
Communists had decided to fabricate a de- 
liberate lie that the United States Air Force 
and the United Nations were engaged in 
germ warfare and they were determined to 
validate their lies with recorded statements 
from American prisoners of war. Thus 
began an endless series of brain-washings, 
lectures, physical tortures, starvation and 
barbaric treatment which startled and sick- 
ened the civilized world. The lieutenant 
had resisted all these fiendish devices of 
the Reds, and now, nearly frozen and ex- 
hausted, he faced almost certain death by 
firing squad. The Communist in charge 
asked the question for another numberless 
time, “Will you confess?” and the lieu- 
tenant, his mind signalling his weary, 
pain-wracked body to hold fast, replied, 
“No.” The Communist leader, seeing his 
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bluff finally fail, orders the prisoner un- 
bound and given his clothes. I am proud 
to say that the lieutenant in this story is 
alive today, in good health, and continues 
to serve his country as an observer-instruc- 
tor here at Ellington Air Force Base. What 
gave him the incredible strength of will to 
face death so calmly supporting his na- 
tion’s authority and interests? This is his 
actual answer: “Shortly after being cap- 
tured by the Communists we found out 
that we were being charged with partici- 
pating in germ warfare. My crew and 
several others of other crews discussed this 
and we decided that we would not falsely 
“confess” to these charges because of the 
seriousness of the accusations. During my 
subsequent interrogation, the Communists 
brought great pressure, both physical and 
mental, to bear on me to confess and | 
successfully resisted their efforts. The pri- 
mary source that gave me strength to en- 
dure the pressure was the feeling of obli- 
gation to the others. I had made an 
agreement and felt I would be letting the 
others down and cause probably even 
greater pressure to be brought to bear on 
those still resisting if I broke. I also began 
to get a strange feeling of confidence and 
began to think of myself and others as 
martyrs serving a worthy cause. I was 
thoroughly convinced that I was upholding 
the reputation and prestige of the United 
States and the United Nations.” Here was 
a patriot, a man in whose mind was a 
clear picture of his nation’s great heritage; 
a man who, though stripped of his weap- 
ons and even his clothes, continued to 
resist to the death his nation’s enemies 
and to zealously support her interests. 

There is no question that this inspiring 
patriotism had developed over the cen- 
turies. The nation which this lieutenant 
was serving so well in 1951 was young, as 
the age of nations is reckoned, but the 
principles upon which it was founded were 
as old as the dignity of man. It had been 
a mere 175 years since 56 patriots virtually 
signed their death warrant by declaring 
that certain truths are self-evident, “that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness,” and that government exists by a 
mandate of the people solely to secure and 
insure these rights. 
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These colonists had developed their 
theory of a government dedicated to the 
sacredness of the individual from similar 
theories recorded in history from the time 
of Plato who recognized as patriots that 
handful of Athenians who defied the 
hordes of Darius, King of Persia, and 
threw them back at Marathon to preserve 
the liberties of all the Greek people and, 
ultimately, the liberties of all who were 
on the continent of Europe. These intrepid 
men of 1776 had demanded for themselves 
and their countrymen those rights stem- 
ming from Magna Carta which was inter- 
preted as establishing the law of the land 
as a final authority in government, an 
authority which even the king must obey. 
This love of freedom, which became the 
cornerstone of American democracy, was 
grand enough to inspire a young man in 
that perilous time, one Nathan Hale, to 
refuse life and the security of a commis- 
sion in the British Army when he humbly 
went to his death giving us a worthy 
creed for all patriots . . . “I regret that I 
have but one life to give for my country.” 
Nearly a century later this national objec- 
tive was restated as “government of the 
people, by the people and for the people” 
and thousands gave their lives to preserve 
that sacred principle. Our history glows 
with the continuing exploits of such magic 
and inspiring names as Sergeant Alvin 
York, Captain Colin Kelly and Private 
Roger Young who each gave of himself 
that America might live. Because of the 
pattern for patriotism which had been es- 
tablished by his forefathers, this lieutenant 
in Korea was able to stand and defy his 
enemies and so establish yet another pat- 
tern for the patriots of the future. 

If individual liberty is to be preserved 
then there must be a never-ending suc- 
cession of patriots who are well grounded 
in those principles which have made this 
nation enduring. It is ironic that the very 
material greatness for which our forebears 
strove and which we have achieved tends 
to make us too complacent and to accept 
freedom as a_ natural, self-perpetuating 
state which goes on with or without our 
support. Mr. Walter Lippman, in “Public 
Philosophy,” charges that the people of 
democratic countries have forgotten that 
natural law is the basis of democracy, and 
have descended into agnosticism and neu- 
tralism. There can be little question that 


some in America have drifted into the 
morass of agnosticism and, having no 
strong loyalties to which they are bound 
and no Prime Mover whose natural law 
has become the basis of their national laws, 
they exist in a neutral state of lethargy, 
assuming no responsibility as_ citizens. 
Flying Training Air Force has recognized 
that fact and has stated “now that we have 
reached the peak of material greatness, 
there is a growing feeling of insecurity 
throughout the country among all classes 
of people. It seems that all too many have 
lost the sense of purpose of life. Too many 
have set aside, as old-fashioned, the ideas 
of the men who made this republic pos- 
sible.” We in the Air Force and through- 
out the Armed Services have begun to 
remedy this situation through vigorous 
programs in citizenship, leadership and 
character guidance. For although pa- 
triotism is colorfully exemplified by those 
who have shown devotion to their country 
on the field of battle, patriotism is not 
bounded by battlefields. Patriotism ex- 
tends to the everyday chores of citizenship 
which are cheerfully performed. Patriot- 
ism means serving on juries when your 
logic has dozens of reasons for your not 
serving. Patriotism means exercising the 
precious right to vote even though it means 
waiting in line or going to the polls in 
miserable weather. Patriotism means study- 
ing national issues and prayerfully reach- 
ing decisions and enthusiastically support- 
ing those decisions when that new novel 
of the month is screaming for your atten- 
tion. 

You Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have recognized the need for vigorous 
democratic action in all phases of Ameri- 
can life and you are combatting the leth- 
argy which exists with a program of em- 
phasis on America’s inspiring past coupled 
with good citizenship training and group 
study of current governmental problems 
such as this symposium on National De- 
fense. You, in this great organization, are 
proving yourselves to be patriots every day 
in this manner, for through education, 
through a projection of the past and care- 
ful training for the future, you are per- 
forming a service which is in zealous 
support of your country’s authority and 
interests, and that service is a splendid 
manifestation of your love of country. To 
those who would accuse you of drum beat- 
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ing, I say there has never been a time since 
this nation’s founding in 1776 when the 
alarm drums need so badly to be sounded, 
for our liberties have never been more 
seriously threatened nor by a more wily 
foe. To those who would accuse you of 
meddling in national and local affairs, I 
say that free discussion of governmental 
affairs by all the people is essential to this 
republic’s continuation and that a healthy 
inquisitiveness on the part of all its citi- 
zens will insure the faithful discharge of 
their responsibilities by those in positions 
of authority. To those who would accuse 
you of flag waving, I say that flag is a 
grand symbol of a grand concept of gov- 
ernment and of a noble people and that it 
is worthy to be waved and cheered and 
reverenced both for the past which it 
represents and for the dream which it 
promises. It is a flag worth living under 
and a flag worth dying for, if need be. So 
continue your service to the nation through 
your citizenship awards, through your em- 
phasis on American History, through your 
schools which are bringing education to 
the unfortunate, through your flag com- 
mittees, and through your production of 
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patriots . . . those who love their country 
and zealously support its authority and 
interests. Only you and God will know 
the real reward which your work brings 
but a grateful nation will have reason to 
thank you for its strength and its vigorous 
continuation. 

When I was a grade school student, I 
learned a poem whose exact title I have 
long since forgotten and whose author I 
cannot recall, but I can never forget the 
final stirring lines which might well have 
been attributed to the task which you, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
have set for yourselves. 

What makes a nation great? 

Is it ships or planes or tanks or guns? 

Or is it that great common heart that beats in 
all her sons? 

That deeper faith, that truer faith, that trust in 
one for all, 

Which sets the goal for every soul who hears his 
country’s call? 

This makes a nation great and strong and certain 
to endure; 

That subtle, inner voice that thrills a man and 
makes him sure; 

That makes him know there is no North nor 

South nor East nor West, 

But that his land must ever stand the bravest 
and the best. 


Liberty Bell 
(Continued from page 899) 


more than the cold war in Europe and 
Asia, because ideas, Communistic and anti- 
Christian, are more dangerous to us than 
H-bombs or Bolshevik blusterings. Most 
of the world opposes the democratic way 
of life, because the masses believe that 
power-drunk dictators can provide the se- 
curity they desire, not knowing or not 
remembering that autocracies are always 
arrogant and brutal. Almost alone in the 
world America stands with its rich spir- 
itual and political heritage, epitomized in 
Liberty Bell with its freedom proclaiming 
Bible text. The foes of freedom desire 
passionately to banish both Liberty Bell 
and the open Bible, because with their 
banishment the basis of human rights will 
disappear. 

The issue is crystal clear: Liberty Bell 
and an open Bible, or the bondage of hu- 


man spirit and body disguised as “secu- 
rity.” Today, like Americans in 1776 and 
in 1863, we are called to determine whether 
this nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. In this 
historic year of four score and seven years 
we are again brought face to face with 
Liberty Bell and Abraham Lincoln’s pray- 
er. Without fear of men, and only in the 
fear of God, let us stand up to be counted 
as Christians and Americans, and plead: 
“Liberty Bell, ring again! Once more 
sound out your pronouncement of free- 
dom! Proclaim again liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of.” 

And as your message peals forth again, 
we join in the prayer of our martyred 
Lincoln: 

“That this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


In these uncertain times it is heartening to know that we have a basic document 
like the Constitution of the United States on which we may rely and look to as the source 
of our guidance and growth.—Congressman Charles B. Deane. 
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17, 1787, is an important 
date in the life of the American people, 
for it is the date of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, estab- 
lishing the American system of government. 
The Constitution was accepted as the 
supreme law of the land, entailing due 
process of law. 

Our forefathers had before them the 
English Constitution, the Magna Charta, 
and the other basic laws of the world, in- 
cluding the laws, rules and regulations, as 
set in the Holy Scriptures. The Constitu- 
tion does not give us individual rights; 
however, it does guarantee them. There- 
fore, it is up to ourselves to be eternally 
vigilant in order to preserve such rights, 
by maintaining our system of “checks and 
balances” among the Executive, (the Presi- 
dent), the Legislative (Congress), and the 
Judicial (the Supreme Court and other 
Federal Courts). 

Such a system guarantees liberty by the 
limitation of the powers of government. 
Thus, the people are the source of All 
Power, and the people alone, through their 
State legislatures, have the power to amend 
their Constitution. The United States Su- 
preme Court is a final authority on the 
application of the Federal Constitution to 
National and State legislative and executive 
action. 

Now, let us come to the grass roots of 
our discussion. The implication is of the 
pre-existence of common law, which the 
English settlers carried with them across 
the Atlantic, forming a base for a future 
legal, constitutional superstructure, bound 
together by scriptural mortar. Thus, the 
common law of the fourteenth century Eng- 
land is important. Now, common law can 
be compared with a focus of a mirror, re- 
flecting the stage of civilization of a people 
of a certain time and place. 

And what was the preponderant influ- 
ence on the life of the fourteenth century 
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England? The answer is: THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. And how did the Scrip- 
tures come to England? By translation. 

The earliest translation into Latin that 
was complete and that rose into historic 
prominence was known as the Vulgate, a 
translation made from the original tongues 
by Jerome, (340-420 A.D.), at the request 
of Pope Damasus, At the Council of Trent, 
in the sixteenth century, the Vulgate was 
made the authorized or official Latin Bible 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The Vul- 
gate also was the basis of the Douai 
(Flanders) translation, which is today the 
official English Bible of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The first translation of the Holy Bible 
from the Latin Vulgate into English was 
made by John Wycliffe, (1382 A.D.). This 
English version of the Bible fixed, we may 
almost say it created the English language, 
for previous to its appearance, there were 
a great number of Anglo-Saxon dialects, 
but hardly an English tongue. But, from 
Wycliffe’s day on, the language of his 
English Bible came to be recognized as 
the language of England. It practically 
unified the variously related tongues and 
dialects of the land, and made them one 
for the future use of the English speaking 
world. It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that Wycliffe’s work was a translation 
from a translation done before the age of 
printing. 

From Wycliffe we pass on to William 
Tyndale, born in the year 1484. In 1525, 
that is after the invention of the printing 
press, Tyndale completed the translation of 
the New Testament from the original 
Greek, and in 1530 he published a transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch of the Old Testa- 
ment from the original Hebrew. Tyndale’s 
influence on the style and literary taste 
of the English speaking people, was per- 
manent. Thus, it may be said that Wycliffe 
had created the English language and Tyn- 
dale had it streamlined. 
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Many translations or rather revisions 
were made up to the year of 1611, when 
the “Authorized” or “King James” Version 
came into existence, having become an 
English classic. Many of the most popular 
writers during the next three centuries 
were impregnated with it. King James’ 
Version has captivated the hearts of mil- 
lions of men and women of the English 
speaking world. In 1881 and 1885, the 
revised New Testament and Old Testament, 
respectively, of the King James’ Version 
came into existence, to be supplanted in 
1901 by the “Standard American Edition 
of the Revised Version.” Several years ago. 
namely, in 1952, the latest translation of 
the Bible was published for use in Protes- 
tant churches. A strong team of Roman 
Catholic scholars is busy in preparing an 
up-to-date translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish for the use in the Roman Catholic 
churches. 

The English-speaking world has been 
influenced by the Bible in a great many 
ways, preponderantly, however, by the in- 
stitution of prophecy. Genuine prophecy 
was not primarily concerned with predic- 
tions. Its main purpose was the reforma. 
tion of the moral order. To start with 
SAMUEL (1050 B.C.), ELIJAH (860 
B.C.), and ELISHA (820 B.C.) stood for 
Monotheism, crude in the beginning, trans- 
forming itself into high grade ETHICAL 
MONOTHEISM toward the end. AMOS 
(8th century B.C.), a simple herdsman, 
disgusted by the evils of his days, began 
to thunder: . . . “But let JUSTICE roll on 
as a flood of waters, and RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS like an unfailing stream.” Amos 
rose above the idea of a national god. God 
was a god of all peoples. 

Amos was succeeded by HOSEA (8th 
century B.C.), the tender-hearted, lonely, 
solitary figure, gently striving to bring his 
people to a god of LOVE. His main thesis 
was that God was not merely a god of 
JUSTICE, but He was primarily a god who 
cared, a god of LOVE. Amos based re- 
ligion on morality, whereas Hosea deduced 
morality from religion. 

ISAIAH (8th century B.C.), the elo- 
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quent, an aristocrat, stood for SPIRITU- 
ALITY, HOLINESS and FAITH. Faith 
was needed, simple reverent Faith. “If ye 
will not have faith, ye will not endure.” 
After Isaiah, comes the simple democrat 
MICAH (8th century B.C.), the indignant, 
whose soul is set on fire by the social prob- 
lem. Micah also is the author of the finest 
summary of religious duty in any language, 
for his answer to the sixty-four billion 
dollar question is as follows: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee 

But to do justly, to love mercy 

and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

JEREMIAH (626 to 585 B.C.), the 
solitary and misunderstood, descended from 
an old, priestly family. The kernel of his 
teachings was that God had not chosen 
nations. He had chosen INDIVIDUALS, 
for God was in every man’s heart. His 
presence in each individual linked all men 
in kinship and made them all brothers— 
Thus, Jeremiah should be considered as 
a prophet of PERSONAL RELIGION. 
EZEKIEL (6th century B.C.), of a noble 
family, trained for the priesthood, stood 
for HOPE. 

With the passing of Ezekiel the great 
era of prophecy comes to an end, to be 
rekindled for a short instant under the 
soft, but resplendent glow of the incom- 
parable author of the BEATITUDES, of 
the SERMON ON THE MOUNT,—our 
own JESUS OF NAZARETH, THE 
CHRIST, under whose guidance people 
were taught to stand by the BEAUTY OF 
HOLINESS, instead of by the holiness of 
beauty, a philosophy which became prev- 
alent in the ancient pagan world, a phil- 
osophy responsible for the downfall of that 
world, because it soon degenerated into the 
license of “Wine, Women and Song.” 

Now, in conclusion, we may say that the 
preponderant theme, the Leit-motif, that 
can be discerned in the Holy Scriptures, 
beginning with the prophet Amos about 28 
centuries ago, is that of JUSTICE and 
what do we read in the very PREAMBLE 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES? A reference to the 


Miss Annie Early Wheeler, a member of the Stephens Chapter of Alabama, died 
April 10, 1955. Miss Wheeler served as Vice President General for the year 1899, 
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pur. D. A. R. Honor Roll, approved by 
the National Board in April, 1953, 
upon request of the President General for 
her three years in office, has three impor- 
tant purposes: first, to set forth a simple 
and clear outline of work for Chapters; 
second, to make our National Society larger 
and stronger and help it accomplish more 
along the lines of our fine objectives and 
projects; and third, to give due recognition 
and honor to those Chapters which make 
the goals “above and beyond the call of 
duty.” 

It is not required or even expected that 
every Chapter will qualify for all the 
points. No Chapter is disbanded or repri- 
manded if it can not or does not. But, 
how wonderful it would be for our Society 
and our Nation if more Chapters did more 
to accomplish the aims. 

The first year’s results were splendid; 
the second year’s results showed an ex- 
cellent increase in the number of Chapters 
making the Gold Honor Roll, the Silver 
Honor Roll, and the Honorable Mention 
Roll. This third and last year it is hoped 
that far more will earn the distinction. 

All the points are important. If a Chap- 
ter can not make them all, it should exert 
every effort possible to make as many as it 
can. This means that all the members 
should help, without counting on the Re- 
gent or certain Chairmen to do more than 
their fair share of work. 

If a Chapter by next March can answer 
“ves” to all 12 questions, it will be re- 
corded on the Gold Honor Roll, receiving 
a 1956 Honor Roll certificate with a Gold 
Star and a small 1956 Gold Ribbon for the 
Chapter Regent to wear. If “yes” can be 
answered to 11 of the 12 points, the Chap- 
ter will receive a plain Honor Roll cer- 
tificate for 1956, together with a small 
Silver Ribbon, 1956, for the Regent to 
wear. A Chapter answering “yes” to 10 
of the 12 questions, it will get a 1956 Honor- 
able Mention Certificate. 

Sample questionnaires for the Honor 
Roll have already been mailed to every 
Chapter. The official blanks will be mailed 
to each Chapter, with the Congress Creden- 
tials information, by December. These 
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should be filled out and sana he the 
Chapter Regent, Chapter Treasurer, and 
the Chapter Recording Secretary or Chap- 
ter Honor Roll Chairman. One copy goes 
to the State Chairman of the Honor Roll 
Committee; the other copy, if credits for 
Honor Roll status are anticipated, should 
be mailed to the National Chairman of the 
Honor Roll Committee. 

1) The first goal is for a NET increase 
in membership from February 1, 1955, 
through February 1, 1956, the figures be- 
ing based on the official ones compiled by 
the National Society. Chapters losing mem- 
bers because of sponsoring the organization 
of a new Chapter should write to the 
National Chairman of the Honor Roll 
Committee, Mrs. Chester F. Miller, 1237 
Owen Street, Saginaw, Michigan, for a 
special ruling. 

It is not only essential to have more 
members because of the increased results 
that more women can accomplish; but also 
important because so long as we can keep 
our membership rolls high we will prob- 
ably need have no worry about finances. 
If the number of members drops, there 
will come a resulting decrease in dues re- 
ceived at Headquarters for our many 
regular expenses of operations. 

That the Honor Roll helped bring ex- 
cellent results along this line is proved by 
the fact that our June 1 count went up to 
an all-time peak—180,572. This was a 
gain of 652 above the February 1 count, 
which itself showed an increase of 3,577 
for the previous 12 months. The total gain 
from June 1, 1953, to June 1, 1955, has 
been 6,956, an excellent record for two 
years. 

Yet, although most of the State Societies 
showed substantial gains, some of the best- 
working States have lost in net membership 
since last February. Deaths are numerous, 
it is true; but new members should be en- 
rolled to offset the losses. Resignations 
should be held to a necessary minimum. 

2) The second goal is for an increase in 
Junior Members. Each Chapter is asked to 
admit at least one new Junior during the 
year. This has been splendidly achieved 
during the past two years, but, even with 
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the gains (over 1,700 last year) , the Juniors 
in our National Society are still only 
around five per cent of our total member- 
ship. We need young members, and young 
women need our D. A. R. ideals, principles 
and projects. 

3) The third point requires representa- 
tion at Continental Congress in 1955 OR 
a program on the Continental Congress 
PLUS representation at the 1955 State 
Conference. This is considered vital, if 
Chapters are to keep in close touch with 
State and National objects. Information 
and inspiration come, as in no other way, 
from the attendance at meetings with dele- 
gates from other Chapters. 

4) If the dues for ALL Chapter mem- 
bers were received in Washington prior 
to January 1, the date prescribed in our 
National Bylaws, the Chapter qualifies for 
the fourth point. That this has brought 
wonderful returns for the National Society, 
with Chapters helping collect dues and feel- 
ing more responsible for their collection 
than previously, is proved by the fact that 
fewer members were dropped July 1 for 
non-payment of dues than for many years. 

The money paid promptly to National 
is held carefully for use during the entire 
year, for our Society is now on a cash, 
fiscal-year basis. Some of the money is 
invested in 90-day Treasury notes and can 
earn for National until it is needed for 
regular expenses as the months of the 
fiscal year pass. 

5) Surely every Chapter ought to devote 
at least five minutes at each meeting to 
some phase of our important National De- 
fense programs. Excellent material can be 
obtained from the National Defense depart- 
ments in the D. A. R. Macazine and the 
Press Digest or directly from the National 
Defense Office. Our 1955 Resolutions were 
sent to all Chapters. Many releases go in 
frequent, regular mailings to all Chapter 
Chairmen of the National Defense Com- 
mittee. These facilities help keep our 
members well posted. 

From its beginnings, our National So- 
ciety has always been intensely interested 
in National Defense, adequate military, 
economic and psychological preparedness. 
For about 30 years the National Defense 
Committee has been officially established 
as one of our primary concerns, to warn 
against communist threats, to protect our 
Constitutional Republic and American Way 
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of Life, a vitally significant part of our 
National Society’s major endeavors, in 
which all true Daughters of the American 
Revolution should be actively interested in 
helping preserve for posterity the rich 
heritage from our forefathers. 

6) Also carrying out this year’s Chapter 
theme, “Protect America’s Future Through 
Patriotic Education,” in this point con- 
centrating attention on younger people, is 
the next question which asks each Chapter 
to send aid of some kind to at least one 
of our D. A. R. Approved Schools. Prac- 
tically all Chapters do this annually, more 
last year than perhaps ever before, the cash 
contributions for these 13 schools being 
$50,000 larger than the previous year. A 
booklet will be available free, showing the 
remarkable work by the D. A. R. for Ap- 
proved Schools through the years. 

7) We endeavor to “educate” our mem- 
bers also by having them subscribe to and 
read our D. A. R. Macazine, and the 
seventh point on the Honor Roll is the 
requirement that there be at least 20 per 
cent as many MacGazINeE subscriptions as 
there are Chapter members. Subscriptions 
to libraries and schools may be counted. 
The 12 issues of the MaGaziNnE cost only 
$2, perhaps the only thing which has not 
raised its price since 1892. Yet, for the 
small charge, well under the actual cost, 
there were 1,312 pages in the MAcaziINE 
during the past calendar year. National 
Defense, genealogy, Chapter activities, 
National Board Minutes, Parliamentary 
Procedure and many informative and in- 
teresting articles on historical, educational 
and patriotic subjects are printed. 

8) The eighth point is to send at least 
one advertisement of a minimum $5 to the 
MacGazineE between Feb. 1, 1955, and Feb. 1, 
1956. By these advertisments, the Maca- 
ZINE has been kept on a strong financial 
basis for the past five years. Not only do 
they thus make possible the publication of 
a good Macazine, so necessary for in- 
formation and inspiration, but also they 
help keep our National Society in a better 
financial position. 

From the ad money, for instance, the 
$10,000 balance on the debt for the Ad- 
ministration Building’s enlargement was 
paid off in full in 1953; the partial reno- 
vation of Constitution Hall was made possi- 
ble last year, with $35,000 of the Maca- 
ZINE funds; and this past Summer further 
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work on Constitution Hall was accom- 
plished, with MacazINnE money. 

Accordingly, when you get an ad for 
the Macazine, you are doing far more 
than merely getting an advertisement which 
will help your Chapter, with its 10 per cent 
commission on all ads of over $10, as well 
as your area and the business firm adver- 
tising, since it has been proved repeatedly 
that our MacazinE ads do have splendid 
results from readers; for you are helping 
the entire Society in its undertakings and 
improvements. 

It should remind you of the visitor who 
inspected the construction of a _ great 
cathedral. He asked three workmen there 
what they were doing. The first answered, 
“Laying brick.” The second said, “Work- 
ing for $10 a day.” But the third replied, 
“I’m helping build a beautiful cathedral.” 

9) The next point asks that a Chapter 
work for at least nine of the other 17 Na- 
tional Committees. These include the fine 
projects of our other excellent committees 
with their efforts for historical appreciation 
of the past, patriotic service in the present, 
and educational training for the future. 
With such wide choice available for the 
50 per cent of the other committees pre- 
ferred for attention, almost all Chapters 
can fulfill this goal. 

10) One of the most worthwhile aims 
on the Honor Roll is the tenth, which sug- 
gests that each Chapter have a SPECIAL 
D. A. R. PROJECT FOR ITS COMMUN. 
ITY. During the past two years superb 
achievements along this line have been re- 
ported; even more can be done this year. 

When Chapters necessarily had to be re- 
quested to send money to Washington for 
essential building extensions and erection 
of the Memorial Bell Tower at Valley 
Forge, not many had adequate funds to do 
much in their own towns. 

When the building debt was paid off in 
full with money raised or appropriated 
during the administration of Mrs. James B. 
Patton and there was enough money on 
hand to complete the Bell Tower, the new 
President General in 1953 felt that more 
of the Chapters’ money and _ attention 
should be directed toward their own re- 
spective communities, in fairness to the 
Chapters, their members, their towns and 
the D. A. R. in general. 

Therefore, this point was included as a 
significant phase of the Honor Roll. It 


does NOT mean a Chapter contribution to 
a community chest or other civic organiza- 
tions, ter members can donate individuall “ 


D. A. R. purposes. 

It does mean a SPECIAL D. A. R. PROJ- 
ECT OF VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY, 
one by which the D. A. R. will be given 
due credit and appreciation by the towns- 
people, such as a public patriotic program, 
erection of historical markers, publication 
of historical booklets, restoration of a his-— 
toric structure, establishment of a museum, 
preservation of a historic site, adoption of 
a D. A. R. room in a hospital, presentation 
of Good Citizenship medals ($1 each) 
or Awards of Merit (50 cents each) pur- 
chased from our National Defense Office, 
or any other project by which the D. A. R. 
will be known locally for its historical, 
educational or patriotic work. 

This year it will be easy for any Chapter 
to make this point, by its observance of 
CONSTITUTION WEEK September 17-23, 
as outlined in the Resolution, “Protect 
America’s Future through Patriotic Edu- 
cation,” adopted at the 1955 Continental 
Congress. Programs on the Constitution 
may be presented for the public, copies of 
the Constitution may be given to schools or 
libraries, prizes may be offered for essays, 
articles or orations on the Constitution, or 
many other ideas can be used in publicizing 
the provisions, principles and advantages 
of our Constitution. 

11) The Historian General for this Ad- 
ministration adopted a magnificent proj- 
ect: to create more interest in American 
History among pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. This can be 
worked out in many different ways appeal- 
ing most to the various Chapters. Certifi- 
cates of Awards for history students may 
be purchased for 25 cents each from the 
Office of the Historian General; History 
Medals may be presented; any kinds of 
history prizes can be offered; pupils can be 
taken on historical pilgrimages, etc., etc. 

Last year more than 6,000 prizes were 
given in this category and 45,000 children 
were taken on historical tours in their area. 
These are only two of the outstanding re- 
sults of this point. If more children of the 
young, impressionable age—numbers of 
whom will never go to High School—can 
be taught more American History, they will 

(Continued on page 922) 
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ALABAMA 
(32 out of 61 Chapters) 
Cold (18): Anne Phillips, Broken Arrow, 
David Lindsay, Fort Conde, Francis Marion, Gen- 
eral Sumter, Heroes of Kings Mountain, John 
Parke Custis, Joseph McDonald, Needham Bryan, 
Old Elyton, Peter Forney, Princess Sehoy, Syla- 
cauga, Tidence Lane, Twickenham Town, Virginia 
Cavalier, William Speer. 
Silver (8): Cahawba, Elizabeth Bradford, Ma- 
jor Thomas Hubbard, Margaret Lea Houston, 
Mobile, Tohopeka, William Rufus King, Zacha- 
riah Godbold. 
H.M. (6): Ecor Rouge, Jones Valley, Lewis, 
Matthew Smith, Sunset Rock, Tristan wv, Luna. 


ARIZONA 
(4 out of 7 Chapters) 
Gold (0). i 
Silver (3): Charles Trumbull Hayden, Co- 
chise, Maricopa. 
(1): Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
(16 out of 30 Chapters) 

Gold (7): Charlevoix, Gilbert Marshall, John 
Cain, L’Anguille, Robert Rosamond, Texarkana, 
William Strong. 

Silver (4): Arkadelphia, *aptain Basil Gaither, 
Hot Springs of Arkansas, Joel R. Poinsett. 
H.M. (5): Centennial, John McAlmont, Jones- 
boro, Ouachita, Provincia de la Sal. 


CALIFORNIA 

(81 out of 131 Chapters) 
Gold (29): Achois Comihavit, Bakersfield, 
Berkeley Hills, Beverly Hills, Cabrillo, Cachine- 
tac, Don Jose Verdugo, Estudillo, Felipe de Neve, 
Gaviota, Golden West, La Jolla, Lytle Creek 
Canyon, Martin Severance, Mitz-khan-a-khan, 
Oceanside, Peyton Randolph, Presidio, Rubidoux, 
San Bernardino, San Fernando Valley, San Fran- 
cisco, San Rafael Hills, San Vicente, Santa Ger- 
trudes, Santa Rosa, Sequoia, Susan B. Anthony, 
Whittier. 
Silver (30): Acalanes, Alhambra-San Gabriel, 
Campanile, Collis P. Huntington, Colonel William 
Cabell, Commodore Sloat, Covina, Dorothy Clark, 
El Marinero, El Redondo, Fernanda Maria, 
Fresno, Gaspar de Portola, General John A. 
Sutter, Hollywood, Kaweah, La Cumbre, La 
Puerta de Oro, Las Flores, Linares, Los Altos, 
Los Angeles, Los Gatos, Mission Canyon, Oasis 
de Mara, San Marino, San Miguel, Santa Ana, 
Santa Monica, Siskiyou. 
H.M. (22): Anson Burlingame, De Anza, Ed- 
mund Randolph, El Palo Alto, El Toyon, Emi- 
grant Trail, Eschscholtzia, Hannah Bushrod, 
Hutchins-Grayson, Letitia Coxe Shelby, Micah 
Wethern, Milly Barrett, Oliver Wetherbee, One- 
onta Park, Palisade Glacier, Pasadena, Patience 
Wright, Piedmont, Rincon del Diablo, San An- 
tonio, Santa Clara, Santa Lucia. 


COLORADO 
(16 out of 36 Chapters) 


Gold (5) Arkansas Valley, Cache la Poudre, 
Denver, Kinnikinnik, Peace Pipe. 
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Silver (7): Alamosa, Captain John Gunnison, 
La Junta, Mount Lookout, Namaqua, Pueblo, 
Sarah Platt Decker. 

H.M. (4): Arapahoe, Longs Peak, Monte Vista, 
Uncompahgre. 

CONNECTICUT 
(17 out of 57 Chapters) 

Gold (8): Abigail Wolcott Ellsworth, Compo 
Hill, Elizabeth Clarke Hull, Eunice Dennie Burr, 
Eve Lear, Phoebe Humphrey, Putnam Hill, Su- 
san Carrington Clarke. 

Silver (5): Hannah Benedict Carter, Judea, 
Mary Silliman, Stamford, Village Green. 

H.M. (4): Emma Hart Willard, Hannah Wood- 
ruff, Norwalk, Sabra Trumbull. 


DELAWARE 
(7 out of 9 Chapters) 
Gold (3): Captain Jonathan Caldwell, aan 
David Hall, Cooch’s Bridge. 
Silver (1): Mary Vining. 
H.M. (3): Caesar Rodney, Captain William 
McKennan, Elizabeth Cook. 


District OF COLUMBIA 
(48 out of 60 Chapters) 

Gold (16): Captain Wendell Wolfe, Columbia, 
Continental Dames, Elizabeth Jackson, Fort 
McHenry, Frances Scott, Livingston Manor, 
Louisa Adamas, Lucy Holcombe, Major L’En- 
fant, Marcia Burns, Patriots’ Memorial, Potomac, 
Sarah Franklin, Thirteen Colonies, Victory. 

Silver (24): Abigail Hartman Rice, American 
Liberty, Capitol, Captain Joseph Magruder, Colo- 
nel James McCall, Colonel John Donelson, Colo- 
nel John Washington, Deborah Knapp, E. 
Pluribus Unum, Emily Nelson, Independence 
Bell, Judge Lynn, Katherine Montgomery, Key- 
stone, Little John Boyden, Magruder, Margaret 
Whetten, Mary Bartlett, Mary Desha, Mary 
Washington, President Monroe, Richard Arnold, 
Ruth Brewster, Susan Riviere Hetzel. 

H.M. (8): American Eagle, Army and Navy, 
Captain Molly Pitcher, Constitution, Continental, 
Dolly Madison, Our Flag, Prince Georges County. 


FLORIDA 
(37 out of 61 Chapters) 

Gold (18): Abigail Bartholomew, Coral Gables, 
Cora Stickney Harper, Fort San _ Nicholas, 
Gainesville, Himmarshee, Jacksonville, Joshua 
Stevens, Katherine Livingston, Manatee, Mayaimi, 
Myakka, Ocklawaha, Orlando, Ponce de Leon, 
Princess Issena, Sara De Sota, Seminole. 

Silver (10): Biscayne, Cape Florida, Clear- 
water, De Soto, Everglades, John MacDonald, 
Lake Wales, Philip Perry, St. Andrews Bay, 
Tomoka. 

H.M. (9): Captain Alexander Quarrier, Eche- 
bucsassa, Edward Rutledge, Jean Ribaut, Maria 
Jefferson, Osceola, Ponte Vedra, Suwannee, 
Tampa. 

GEORGIA 
(34 out of 86 Chapters) 
Gold (9): Baron DeKalb, Benjamin Hawkins, 


Brier Creek, Cherokee, Governor David Emanuel, 
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John Floyd, La Grange, Nancy Hart, Tomochichi. 

Silver (10): Atlanta, Button Gwinnett, Ed- 
mund Burke, Fort Early, John Clarke, Roanoke, 
Stephen Heard, Stone Castle, Thronateeska, 
Toccoa. 

H.M. (15): Abraham Baldwin, Augusta, Bruns- 
wick, Fielding Lewis, Governor John Milledge, 
Hannah Clarke, Hawkinsville, John Ball, John 
Benson, John Houston, Lachlan McIntosh, Mary 
Hammond Washington, Nathaniel Abney, Savan- 
nah, William McIntosh. 


IDAHO 
(3 out of 11 Chapters) 
Gold (2): Pioneer, Twin Falls. 
Silver (1): Alice Whitman. 
H.M. (0). 


ILLINOIS 


(50 out of 116 Chapters) 

Gold (20): Abraham Lincoln, Alliance, Au- 
rora, Belleville, Cahokia Mounds, Dewalt Mech- 
lin, Dixon, Eli Skinner, Fort Armstrong, General 
John Stark, Governor Bradford, Illini, LaGrange- 
Illinois, Le Portage, Louis Joliet, Mildred Warner 
Washington, Ninian Edwards, Park Ridge, 
Rebecca Parke, Streator. 

Silver (14): Asa Cottrell, Captain Hubbard 
Burrows, Chicago, Des Plaines Valley, Downers 
Grove, Fort Payne, Kuilka, Mary Little Deere, 
North Shore, Perrin-Wheaton, Princess Wach-e- 
kee, Sauk Trail, Sergeant Caleb Hopkins, Tous- 
saint duBois. 

H.M. (16): Chief Shaubena, Dorothy Quincy, 
Edwardsville, Elder William Brewster, Fort Dear- 
born, General Henry Dearborn, George Rogers 
Clark, Henry Purcell, Kankakee, Martha Ibbet- 
son, Olney, Pierre Menard, Puritan and Cavalier, 
Springfield, Stephen A. Douglas, Stephen Decatur. 


INDIANA 
(46 out of 92 Chapters) 

Gold (24): Bloomington, Captain Harmon 
Aughe, Caroline Scott Harrison, Colonel Archi- 
bald Lochry, Dorothy Q. Estabrook, Fort Harri- 
son, Frances Slocum, General de Lafayette, 
Irvington, Jonathan Jennings, Kik-tha-we-nund, 
Mary Penrose Wayne, Mishawaka, National Old 
Trails, Ouibache, Richard Henry Lee, Richmond- 
Indiana, Rushville, Schuyler Colfax, Timothy 
Ball, Vanderburgh, Veedersburg, Wythougan. 

Silver (12): Christopher Harrison, Cornelia 
Cole Fairbanks, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, Francis 
Vigo, Julia Watkins Brass, Kentland, Miriam 
Benedict, Nancy Knight, Piankeshaw, Sarah 
Winston Henry, White River, William Henry 
Harrison. 

H.M, (10): Calumet, General James Cox, Gen- 
eral Thomas Posey, Green Tree Tavern, John 
Paul, Lafayette Spring, Manitou, Olde Towne, 
Paul Revere, Twin Forks. 


Iowa 
(20 out of 89 Chapters) 

Gold (8): Beacon Hill, Council Bluffs, 
Dubuque, Mary Ball Washington, Mayflower, 
Priscilla Alden. Shenandoah, Spinning Wheel. 

Silver (7): Artesia, Jean Espy, Marshalltown, 
Martha Washington, New Castle, Okamanpado, 
Oskaloosa. 


H.M. (5): Ashley, Hannah Caldwell, Mary 
Marion, Pilot Rock, Sac City. 


KANSAS 
(14 out of 63 Chapters) ae 


Gold (6): Arthur Barrett, Eunice Sterling, 
General Edward Hand, Mary Wade Strother, 
Minisa, Oceanus Hopkins. 

Silver (6): Dodge City, James Ross, Martha 
Vail, Randolph Loving, Shawnee, Wichita. 

H.M. (2): Desire Toby Sears, Kanza. 


KENTUCKY 
(24 out of 69 Chapters) 

Gold (11): Bryan Station, Colonel George 
Nicholas, Cynthiana, Fincastle, General Evan 
Shelby, Hart, John Marshall, Keturah Moss Tay- 
lor, Mountain Trail, Poage, Rebecca Bryan Boone. 

Silver (7): Bland Ballard, Boonesborough, Cap 
tain Jacob Van Meter, John and Mary Jackson, 
Kentucky Path, Limestone, Logan-Whitley. 

H.M., (6): Berea-Laurel Ridges, Boone County, 
Edmund Rogers, Indian Mound, Pikeville, 
Somerset. 


LOUISIANA 
(18 out of 36 Chapters) 

Gold (11): Abram Morehouse, Baton Rouge, 
Fort Miro, John James Audubon, New Iberia, 
New Orleans, Pelican, St. Denis, Shreveport, 
Spicer-Wallace, Spirit of ’76. 

Silver (5): Calcasieu, Long Leaf Pine, 
Oushola, Tallulah. 

H.M., (3): Calves, Halimah, Loyalty. 


MAINE 
(16 out of 38 Chapters) 

Gold (6): Burnt Meadow, Esther Eayres, Fort 
Halifax, Frances Dighton Williams, General 
Knox, Lydia Putnam. 

Silver (5): Hannah Weston, Koussinoc, Old 
York, Patience Stanley, Rebecca Emery. 

H.M. (5): Amariscoggin, Eunice Farnsworth, 
Mary Kelton Dummer, Silence Howard Hayden, 


Tisbury Manor. ae 
MARYLAND 4 
(16 out of 32 Chapters) bat 


Gold (5): Brigadier General Rezin Beall, ‘ 
Chevy Chase, Toaping Castle, Washington-Custis, 
William Winchester. 

Silver (6): Conococheague, Erasmus Perry, 
Frederick, General Smallwood, John Eager How- 
ard, Old Kent. 

H.M. (5): Francis Scott Key, General Mor- 
decai Gist, Governor William Paca, Head of Elk, 
Mary Carroll Caton, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(29 out of 104 Chapters) 

Gold (12): Betty Allen, Boston Tea Party, 
Colonel Henshaw, Colonel Timothy Bigelow, Fort 
Massachusetts, Hannah Winthrop, Mercy Warren, 
Molly Varnum, Old Colony, Old South, Old State 
House, Peace Party. 

Silver (7): Abigail Phillips Quincy, Attleboro, 
Captain Elisha Jackson, Deane Winthrop, Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam, Jonathan Hatch, Old Hadley. 

H.M, (10): Contentment, Faneuil Hall, Gen- 
eral William Shepard, Mansfield, Margery Mor- 
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ton, Menotomy, Old Oak, Quequechan, Sarah 
Bradlee Fulton, Wayside Inn. 


MIcHIGAN 
(25 out of 61 Chapters) 

Gold (11): Abi Evans, Anne Frisby Fitzhugh, 
General Josiah Harmar, Genesee, Ottawawa, 
Piety Hill, Saginaw, Sarah Ann Cochrane, Sarah 
Caswell Angell, Shiawassee, Three Flags. 

Silver (8): Algonquin, Elizabeth Cass, Ezra 
Parker, Fort Pontchartrain, Isabella, Lansing, 
Pe-to-se-ga, Sophie de Marsac Campau. 

H.M. (6): Battle Creek, General Richardson, 
Mary Marshall, Nancy DeGraff Toll, Philip Liv- 
ingston, Sarah Treat Prudden. 


MINNESOTA 
(14 out of 43 Chapters) 
Gold (2): Fort Snelling, General James Knapp. 


Silver (3): Anthony Wayne, Greysolon du 
Lhut, Keewaydin. 
H.M. (9): Captain John Holmes, Daughters 


of Liberty, General Henry Hastings Sibley, John 
Witherspoon, Maria Sanford, Mendota, Monu- 
ment, Nathan Hale, Old Trails. 


MISssISSIPPI 
(14 out of 42 Chapters) 

Gold (5): Doak’s Treaty, Pathfinder, Push- 
mataha, Ralph Humphreys, Yazoo. 

Silver (7): Cherokee Rose, Deer Creek, John 
Rolfe, LaSalle, Magnolia State, Major Matthew 
McConnell, Mississippi Delta. 

H.M. (2): Ashmead, Biloxi. 


Missouri 


(24 out of 87 Chapters) 


Gold (10): Alexander Doniphan, Alle-Morton- 
Watkins, Carrollton, Jefferson, King’s Highway, 
Nancy Hunter, St. Charles, Susanna Randolph, 
Westport, William White. 

Silver (9): Elizabeth Benton, Elizabeth Har- 
rison, Kansas City, Lafayette-Lexington, Mexico- 
Missouri, Nancy Robbins, Platte Purchase, 
Rhoda Fairchild, Webster Groves. 

H.M. (5): Ann Haynes, General John Sullivan, 
Jauflione, Joplin, Udolpha Miller Dorman. 


MontTANA 
(1 out of 13 Chapters) 

Gold (0). 

Silver (1): Julia Hancock. 

H.M. (0). 

NEBRASKA 
(19 out of 44 Chapters) mee 

Gold (7): Betsey Hager, David City, Elizabeth 
Montague, Lewis-Clark, Loup Valley, Point of 
Rock, St. Leger Cowley. 

Silver (9): Cozad, Deborah Avery, Fort Kear- 
ney, Major Isaac Sadler, Mary Katharine God- 
dard, Niobrara, Oregon Trail, Sioux Lookout, 
Thirty-seventh Star. 

H.M, (3): Katahdin, Omaha, Reavis-Ashley. 


NEVADA 
(4 out of 5 Chapters) 
Gold (3): Francisco Garces, Nevada Sagebrush, 


Toiyabe. Ags 
Silver (1): John C. Fremont. sis 
H.M. (0). 
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New HAMPSHIRE 
Ball (9 out of 37 Chapters) 
Gold (3): Mary Butler, Molly Stark, Old 
Number Four. 
Silver (3): Ashuelot, Margery Sullivan, Ranger. 
H.M. (3): Granite, Mercy Hathaway White, 
Rumford. 


New JERSEY 
(31 out of 83 Chapters) 

Gold (15): Boudinot, Chinkchewunska, Church 
and Cannon, Elizabeth Parcells DeVoe, General 
Frelinghuysen, Isaac Burroughs, John Rutherford, 
Monmouth, Monmouth Court House, Red Mill, 
Saddle River, Short Hills, Shrewsbury Towne, 
Tennent, Valley of the Delaware. 

Silver (7): Beacon Fire, Cranetown, Greenwich 
Tea Burning, Major Joseph Bloomfield, Mistress 
Mary Williams, Oak Tree, William Paterson. 

H.M. (9): Camp Middlebrook, Captain Joshua 
Huddy, Eagle Rock, Haddonfield, Moorestown, 
Nassau, Penelope Hart, Polly Wyckoff, Westfield. 


New Mexico 

(4 out of 11 Chapters) Pe 
Gold (2): Coronado, El Portal = 
Silver (1): Lew Wallace. 
H. M. (1): Mary Griggs. 


New York 
(65 out of 177 Chapters) 

Gold (33): Abigail Harper, Anne Cary, Battle 
Pass, Benjamin Romaine, Chemung, Comfort 
Tyler, Darling Whitney, Elizabeth Annesley 
Lewis, Fort Plain, General Asa Danforth, Gen- 
eral Jacob Odell, General Richard Montgomery, 
Henderson, Jane McCrea, Larchmont, Major 
Jonathan Lawrence, Matinecock, Mount Pleasant, 
North Riding, Oneida, Ontario, On-ti-o-ra, Oyster 
Bay, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, Schenectada, Schoharie, 
Seawahhaka, Seneca, Southampton Colony, Staten 
Island, Suffolk, Tarrytown, White Plains. 

Silver (22): Adirondack, Anne Hutchinson, 
Astenrogen, Captain Christian Brown, Carantouan, 
Caughnawaga, Chepontuc, Colonel Aaron Ogden, 
Colonel Josiah Smith, Enoch Crosby, Gu-ya-no-ga, 
Harvey Birch, Katharine Pratt Horton-Buffalo, 
Keskeskick, Le Ray de Chaumont, Mohawk, New 
Rochelle, New York City, Rhadamant, Ruth 
Floyd Woodhull, Tioughnioga, William Dawes. 

H.M. (10): Catherine Schuyler, Hoosac-Wal- 
loomsac, Kanestio Valley, Koo Koose, Manhattan, 
Ondawa-Cambridge, Richmond County, She-qua- 
gah, Ska-hase-ga-o, Wiltwyck. 


NortH CAROLINA 
(43 out of 86 Chapters) 


Gold (23): Battle of Alamance, Battle of Char- 
lotte, Colonel Robert Rowan, Cornelius Harnett, 
Davie Poplar, Fort Dobbs, General Davie, Gen- 
eral Joseph Winston, Hickory Tavern, "James 
Hunter, John Foster, John Hoyle, Joseph 
McDowell, Joseph Montfort, Liberty Hall, Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, Rachel 
Caldwell, Richard Clinton, Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, Ruth Davidson, Thomas Wade, Waights- 
till Avery, William Gaston. 

Silver (11): Alexander Martin, Caswell-Nash, 
Colonel Polk, Edmund Buncombe, General James 
Moore, Guilford Battle, Mecklenburg, Micajah 
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Petway, Rutherford County, Stamp Defiance, 
Yadkin River Patriots. 

H.M. (10): Alfred Moore, Carolina Patriots, 
Colonel Alexander McAllister, Colonel Ninian 
Beall, Colonel Thomas Robeson, David Williams, 
George Reynolds, Old North State, Rendezvous 
Mountain, Thomas Hadley. 


Nortu Dakota 
(5 out of 9 Chapters) 
Gold (2): Dacotah, Mandan. 
Silver (1): Sakakawea. 
H.M, (2): Bad Lands, Minishoshe. 


(50 out of 126 Chapters) 
Gold (24): Akron, Ann Simpson Davis, Beech 
Forest, Black Swamp, Cedar Cliff, Cincinnati, 
Colonel George Croghan, Colonel William Craw- 
ford, Columbus, Coppacaw, Daniel Cooper, Fort 
Industry, Franklinton, George Clinton, Lakewood, 
Mary Chesney, Old Northwest, Pickaway Plains, 
Plain City, Rebecca Griscom, Shaker, Urbana, 

Ursula Wolcott, William Horney. 
Silver (14): 


Cleaveland, Mount Sterling, Olentangy, Oxford 


House. 
H.M. (12): Ann Spafford, Bethia Southwick, 
Catharine Greene, Colonel Jonathan Bayard 


Smith, Fort Findlay, Jane Bain, Lagonda, Marie- 
mont, Martha Devotion Huntington, New Con- 
necticut, Steubenville, Western Reserve. 


OKLAHOMA 
(6 out of 38 Chapters) 
Gold (1): Guthrie. 
Silver (2): Duncan, Tulsa. 
H.M. (3): Black Beaver, Oklahoma City, Rev. 
erend John Robinson. 


OREGON 
(6 out of 30 Chapters) 
Gold (3) Coos Bay, Linn, Wahkeena. 


Silver (3): 
Clark, Willamette. 


H.M. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(54 out of 134 cae. 
Gold (21): Bellefonte, Bucks County, Canons- 


burg, Chester County, Colonel James Smith, Colo- 
nel John Proctor, Colonel William Wallace, Fort 
Hand, General Joseph Warren, Gettysburg, James 
Alexander, Jeptha Abbott, Kittanning, Lansdowne, 
Lycoming, Mahantongo, Massy Harbison, Quaker 
City, Queen Alliquippa, Triangle, Washington 
County. 

Silver (18): Bower Hill, Clarion County, Colo- 
nel Andrew Lynn, Conemaugh, Fort Augusta, 
Fort Venango, General Richard Butler, German- 
town, Greene Academy, Independence Hall, Jacob 
Stroud, Merion, Presque Isle, Scranton City, 
Thomas Leiper, Valley Forge, Warrior Run, 
Wyoming Valley. 

H.M. (15): Bedford, Brokenstraw Valley, Colo- 
nel Richard McCalister, Cumberland County, 


Bellefontaine, Canton, Cuyahoga Watson. 
Portage, Fort Laurens, Hannah Emerson Dustin, — ; 
Isaac Van Wart, Jonathan Dayton, London, Moses 
(6 out of 14 Chaps: 
Caroline Scott, Sally DeForest, Washington Court — pe 


Mount Hood, Oregon Lewis and 


Delaware County, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Fort Le 
Boeuf, Great Meadows, Harrisburg, Jacob Ferree, 
John Corbly, Mahanatawny, Old York Road, 
Peter Muhlenberg, Shikelimo. 


RuopeE Is_anp 
(10 out of 23 Chapters) 


Gold (4): Major William Taggert, Rhode 
Island Independence, Sarah Scott Hopkins, Wil- 
liam Ellery. 

Silver (1): Flint-Lock and Powder-Horn. 

H.M. (5): Block Island, Esek Hopkins, Gov- 
ernor Nicholas Cooke, Mosqansicut, Phebe Greene 
Ward. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
(15 out of 56 Chapters) 


Gold (9): Columbia, Daniel Morgan, Fort Sul- 
livan, General John Barnwell, King’s Mountain, 
Pee Dee, Richard Winn, Star Fort, Thomas 
Woodward. 

Silver (3): 

H.M. (3): 


Cowpens, Moultrie, Old Cheraws. 
Blue Savannah, Catawba, Martha 


Soutu Dakota 


Gold (3): Daniel Newcomb, John Coolidge, 
Mary Chilton. 

Silver (2): Bear Butte, Thirty- es Star. 

H.M. (1): MacPherson. 


TENNESSEE 
(34 out of 84 Chapters) 


Gold (12): Campbell, Captain William Edmis- 
ton, Chickamauga, Chief John Ross, Clinch Bend, 
Colonel Hardy Murfree, Colonel Thomas 
McCrory, Fort Nashborough, General Francis 
Nash, John Sevier, Long Island, Mary Blount. 

Silver (9): Admiral David Farragut, Bonny 
Kate, Colonel John Nash, Jr., Fort Assumption, 
Margaret Gaston, Robert Cartwright, Robert 
Cooke, Tenassee, Zachariah Davis. 

H.M. (13): Andrew Edwards, Belle Meade, 
Captain William Lytle, Cumberland, Fort Blount, 
Hiwassee, Jackson-Madison, James White, Mocca- 
sin Bend, Ocoee, The Crab-Orchard, Tullahoma, 


Watauga. 
TEXAS 
(40 out of 93 Chapters) 
Gold (18): Ann Poage, Colonel George Mof- 


fett, Comfort. Wood, General Levi Casey, James 
Blair, James Campbell, Jane Douglas, John Davis, 
John Everett, John McKnitt Alexander, La Villita, 
Lone Star, Martha Jefferson Randolph, Mary 
Isham Keith, Mary Tyler, Nancy Harper, Samuel 
Sorrell, William Findley. 

Silver (11): Aaron Burleson, Alexander Love, 
Austin Colony, Captain William Sanders, Esther 
McCrory, Guadalupe Victoria, Lady Washington, 
Llano Estacado, Major Francis Grice, Mary Gar- 
land, Nacogdoches. 

H.M. (11): Alamo, Corpus Christi, Fort Bend, 
Fort Worth, Martha Laird, Mary Martin Elmore 
Scott, Ralph Ripley, Rebecca Stoddert, Silas 
Morton, Thankful Hubbard, William Scott. 
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Gold (0). 
Silver (0). 
H.M. (1): Golden Spike. 


VERMONT 
(8 out of 30 Chapters) 


Silver (0). 
i: H.M. (5): Bennington, Colonel Israel Con- 
verse, Green Mountain, Oxbow, Richard Wallace. 


VIRGINIA 
(58 out of 99 Chapters) 


Gold (34): Albemarle, Bermuda Hundred, 
- Borough of Norfolk, Captain John Smith, Colonel 
Abram Penn, Colonel Francis Mallory, Colonel 
- William Christian, Commonwealth, Count Pulaski, 
Culpeper Minute Men, Dr. Elisha Dick, Doro- 
thea Henry. Elizabeth McIntosh Hammill, Fairfax 
County, Falls Church, Fort Lewis, Frances Bland 
- Randolph, Great Bridge, Irvine-Welles, Jack 
Jouett, John Alexander, Kate Waller Barrett, 
_ Lynchburg, Mount Vernon, Newport News, Point 
of Fork, Princess Anne County, Rainbow Ridge, 
Shadwell, Thomas Nelson, Virginia Frontier, 
_ Washington- Lewis, William Pitt, Williamsburg. 
Silver (16): Arlington House, Blue Ridge, 
Boone Trail, Cobb’s Hall, Colonel William Pres: 
ton, Fort Loudoun, Fort Maiden Spring, Francis 
- Wallis, Freedom Hill, Free State of Warwick, 
Hampton, Henricopolis, James River, Joseph 
Gravely, Ketoctin, Thomas Carter. 

HLM. (8): Augustine Warner, Colonel Charles 
_ Lynch, Fort Chiswell, Margaret Lynn Lewis, 
Nancy Christian Fleming, Prestwould, Stuart, 
William Byrd. 


WASHINGTON 
(15 out of 40 Chapters) 


Gold (5): Ann Washington, Captain Charles 
Chief Seattle, Sarah Buchanan, Virginia 
are 

Silver (5): Columbia River, Elizabeth Forey, 
Mary Morris, Olympus, Robert Gray. 

H.M. (5): John Kendrick, Meriwether Lewis, 
Michael Trebert, Narcissa Whitman, Waukomah 
Trail. 

West VIRGINIA 
(17 out of 47 Chapters) 


Gold (13): Bee Line, Blennerhassett, Buford, 
Captain James Allen, Colonel Charles Lewis, 
- Colonel Morgan Morgan, Elizabeth Zane. James 
- Wood, John Chapman, John Young, Major Wil- 
liam Haymond, West Augusta, Wheeling. 

Silver (2): Kanawha Valley, Matthew French. 
aM. (2): Borderland, John Hart. 


WISCONSIN 
(11 out of 49 Chapters) 


Milwaukee, Juneau. 
HLM, (4): Eli Pierce, Fort Atkinson, George 
Reams, John Bell. 


Gold (3): Ann Story, Thomas Chittenden, 
William French. 


“Gold (3): Beloit, Eau 
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(2 out of 10 Chapters) 
Gold (1): Fort Casper. wre 
Silver (0). 

H.M, (1): Jacques Laramie. 


WYOMING 


National Honor Roll Awards 
1954-1955 


Alabama—18 Gold, 8 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Arizona—0 Gold, 3 Silver, 1 H.M. 
Arkansas—7 Gold, 4 Silver, 5 H.M. 
California—29 Gold, 30 Silver, 22 H.M. 
Colorado—5 Gold, 7 Silver, 4 H.M. 
Connecticut—8 Gold, 5 Silver, 4 H.M. 
Delaware—3 Gold. 1 Silver, 3 H.M. 


District of Columbia—16 Gold, 24 Silver, 8 H.M. 


Florida—18 Gold, 10 Silver, 9 H.M. 
Georgia—9 Gold, 10 Silver, 15 H.M. 
Idaho—2 Gold, 1 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Illinois—20 Gold, 14 Silver, 16 H. M. — 
Indiana—24 Gold, 12 Silver, 10 H.M. at 
lowa—8 Gold, 7 Silver, 5 H.M. ot 
Kansas—6 Gold. 6 Silver, 2 H.M. tines 
Kentucky—11 Gold, 7 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Louisiana—11 Gold, 4 Silver, 3 H.M. beat 
Maine—6 Gold, 5 Silver, 5 H.M. 

Maryland—5 Gold, 6 Silver, 5 H.M. 
Massachusetts—12 Gold, 7 Silver, 10 H.M. 
Michigan—11 Gold, 8 Silver,6 H.M. 
Minnesota—2 Gold, 3 Silver, 9H.M. 
Mississippi—5 Gold, 7 Silver, 2 H.M. isthe 
Missouri—10 Gold, 9 Silver,5 H.M. 
Montana—0 Gold, 1 Silver, 0 H.M. y 
Nebraska—7 Gold, 9 Silver, 3 H.M. 
Nevada—3 Gold, 1 Silver, 0 H.M. 
New Hampshire —3 Gold, 3 Silver, 3 H.M. 
New Jersey—15 Gold, 7 Silver, 9 H.M. 

New Mexico—2 Gold, 1 Silver, 1 H.M. 

New York—33 Gold, 22 Silver, 10 H.M. 
North Carolina—23 Gold, 11 Silver, 10 H.M. 
North Dakota—2 Gold, 1 Silver, 2 H.M. 
Ohio—24 Gold, 14 Silver, 12 H.M. 
Oklahoma—1 Gold, 2 Silver, 3 H.M. 
Oregon—3 Gold, 3 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Pennsylvania—21 Gold, 18 Silver, 15 H.M. 
Rhode Island—4 Gold, 1 Silver, 5 H.M. 
South Carolina—9 Gold. 3 Silver, 3 H.M. 
South Dakota—3 Gold, 2 Silver, 1 H.M. 
Tennessee—12 Gold, 9 Silver, 13 H.M. 
Texas—18 Gold, 11 Silver, 11 H.M. 
Utah—0 Gold, 0 Silver, 1 H.M. 

Vermont—3 Gold, 0 Silver, 5 H.M. 
Virginia—34 Gold, 16 Silver, 8 H.M. 
Washington—5 Gold, 5 Silver, 5 H.M. 

West Virginia—13 Gold, 2 Silver, 2 H.M. 
Wisconsin—3 Gold, 4 Silver,4H.M. 
Wyoming—1 Gold, 0 Silver, 1 H.M. 


NATIONAL HONOR ROLL AWARDS 


1€54-1955 
Out of 2775 Chapters 
Gold—488 


Silver—344 
H.M.—288 
Total—1120 
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Parliamentarian’s Department 


A! the completion of one year as Parlia- 

mentarian of the National Society, I 
have come to the conclusion that the most 
serious parliamentary problems of Chap- 
ters and State Organizations alike are due 
to two major factors: first, the failure to 
make use of the helps that are available to 
both Chapters and members; and secondly, 
the lack of understanding or appreciation 
by the individual member of the duties and 
privileges of a member in relation to other 
members. 

At the risk of being somewhat repeti- 
tious, articles within the next few months 
will stress these two factors. Chapters 
continue to ask questions that have for 
years been answered in the D.A.R. Hand- 
book, or that have been recently covered in 
the Macazine. This fact demonstrates that 
for greater smoothness of operation and 
satisfaction of members, a project within 
every Chapter must be, Make Use of the 
Helps that the National Society Provides. 

To help develop this habit, I suggest that 
every Chapter officer and Chapter Chair- 
man, right now before the heavy fall season 
opens, become familiar with “Helps in 
Parliamentary Law for Officers and Mem- 
bers” on pages 141-151 of the 1953 Edition 
of the Handbook. A new edition will ap- 
pear in the Fall, but do not wait for that 
edition. There will be little change in these 
pages. Next, leaf through the whole book 
with the idea of learning what a wealth 
of material it contains. Check the parts 
that apply especially to your own work 
as, for example, Guide for Chapter Treas- 
urers on page 21, General Information, 
page 33, or Policies, page 92. Gather up 
available copies and put them to work. 
(The supply in Washington is exhausted 
until the new edition is ready. ) 

A first step that has worked well is to 
assemble a group of members informally 
on the side veranda, distribute the books, 
give from 15 to 20 minutes to look it over, 
and then ask each member to tell what has 
interested her most. Not a logical or 
thorough presentation, to be sure, but it 


Question Box | 


By SARAH CorBIN ROBERT 
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can be a great eye-opener. Expre 
“TI never knew that before” often lead to 
further study. 

In the August article I said that the next 
issue would explain how the revision of 
Chapter Bylaws should be presented and — 
acted upon. Soon after that article was 
written it became possible to send these 
helps direct to each Chapter Regent in 
the packet of letters from the National 
Chairmen. Each Regent should make the 
necessary material immediately available 
to the committee at work on revising the 
Chapter Bylaws. 

By urging members to search for their 
answers in the helps issued by the National 
Society, there should be no discourage- 
ment to asking questions. The parliamen- 
tarian is happy to answer questions of 
general interest that are not already 
answered in the published books or leaflets 
of the Society. 

Question. You have said that Bylaws 
should contain only basic or fundamental 
provisions, and that other rules should be — 
Standing Rules. What is the difference, 
and how can we tell which is which? 

Answer. Fortunately the National So- 
ciety has already made a selection of basic — 
rules for the Chapters in the Bylaws of the | 
National Society and in the Suggested — 
Model for Chapter Bylaws. They include 
those features—objects, members, officers, 
dues, and others—that are essential to the 
continuing existence and stability of the 
organization and that, therefore, should 
be made difficult to change or to do away 
with. Perhaps the easiest boundary line 
to set up between bylaws and standing 
rules is this: Nothing should go into the 
bylaws that may or should be changed 
by less than previous notice and a two-— 
thirds vote. A standing rule, on the other 
hand, should be subject to easier and more 
flexible change. To illustrate: the model 
for Chapter Bylaws, Article VI, Section 7, 
page 773 of the July Macazine, states, 
“The Treasurer shall receive all funds of 
the Chapter and shall deposit them in such _ 
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bank or banks as may be designated by 
the Chapter.” The right of the Chapter to 
control its own funds is basic and that 
right should therefore be protected in the 
bylaws. The actual choice of the bank, on 
the other hand, must be determined by 
existing conditions and may be changed as 
the Chapter may find necessary. The desig- 
nation of the particular bank becomes a 
standing rule. The bylaws frequently grant 
authority to act. Rules adopted by the 
Chapter for carrying on the work under 
that authority are often by their nature 
standing rules. 

Question. Our Chapter has never had 
any standing rules. Must we have them? 
If so, how do we go about it? 

Answer. Sorry not to agree! Your 
Chapter Yearbook lists a number of Stand- 
ing Rules, as, “There shall be two guest 
meetings annually, one in fall and one in 
spring” and “No one but members shall 
be present during the transaction of busi- 
ness by the Chapter.” A Standing Rule 
is merely a rule or a resolution of a per- 
manent or continuing nature which comes 
about as needed. It may be adopted by a 
majority vote and it will continue in force 
until it is rescinded. Before amending or 
rescinding a standing rule, refer to R. O. R., 
pages 255 and 268. Note on page 268 
that a single meeting has the right to 
suspend a standing rule temporarily for 
one meeting only. In the two rules men- 
tioned above, for example, if your Chapter 
wants a guest meeting in midwinter in 
order to celebrate a fiftieth anniversary, 
or if it needs an adviser who is not a 
member present at a business meeting, it 
may suspend either of these rules for a 
single meeting without changing the rule 
itself. 

Question. Does a rule to give fifteen 
dollars annually to Approved Schools e- 
main in force indefinitely until changed or 
rescinded ? 

Answer. Financial appropriations should 
be taken up annually through the Chapter 
Budget. In making its recommendations 
to the Chapter, the Finance Committee may 
naturally be guided by the budget of the 
preceding year, but it should be free to 
adapt that previous budget to current con- 
ditions. The final approval, of course, rests 
with the Chapter. This is in acordance 
with the practice of the National Society. 
You will recollect that the Continental Con- 
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gress acts upon appropriations each year. 

Question. We have been having trouble 
in getting new Chapter officers. May we 
suspend our Chapter Bylaws by a two- 
thirds vote, and hold the officers affected 
over for another year? 

Answer. No. Nothing in the bylaws may 
be suspended, except in cases where the 
bylaws themselves provide for their own 
suspension. For example, all bylaws should 
provide for possible emergencies or un- 
foreseen necessity. Article VII, Section 1, 
of the Model Chapter Bylaws says: “Unless 
otherwise ordered by the Chapter or by 
the Executive Board, regular meetings shall 
be held on . . .” Through the phrase be- 
ginning “Unless otherwise ordered . . .” 
the bylaws provide for their own suspen- 
sion in respect to the day of meeting, 
should that become necessary. Note that 
this suspension may be made only as pro- 
vided in the bylaws itself, and in no other 
way. 

Question. Does the adoption of the 
Chapter budget automatically authorize the 
Chapter Treasurer to mail the contribu- 
tions that the budget provides, or must 
there be further chapter action before the 
time when payments are due? Our Chapter 
lost out on the Honor Roll because our 
Treasurer waited for “authorization” to 
send the individual amounts provided in 
the budget. 

Answer. Usually the adoption of the 
budget should be the authorization for the 
Treasurer to make specific payments at 
such time as the Bylaws or the rules of 
the National Society, the State Organiza- 
tion or the Chapter may require. For 
group allotments, such as “For Approved 
Schools . . . $15.00” it is necessary to 
have a later allocation as to the number of 
schools and the amount to each. In such 
a case, the Finance Committee should be 
alert to see that this work is completed. 
With reference to the Honor Roll, the 
Chapter Regent should check periodically 
to make sure that all of the requirements 
are met well in advance of the deadline. 
The Roll affects so many departments that 
only the Regent as chief executive officer 
is in a position to contact all of the officers 
and chairmen affected. Such a problem 
as the one that you mention can well be 
avoided through the Officers’ Workshop as 
suggested in the article “Your Summer 
Work,” May, 1955, pages 573-574. 
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National 


17th of each year should 
mark one of the most notable anniver- 
saries in our history. This day is certainly 
worthy of our attention, but like so much 
of our U. S. Constitution the day is just 
taken for granted. 

The Constitution of our United States 
was signed September 17, 1787 and the 
resolution was signed by George Washing- 
ton, President of the Convention, and W. 
Jackson, Secretary. 

The essential part of the American Con- 
stitution is that it is a government of law; 
it does not tolerate the capricious notion 
of one man. At no point in the Constitution 
are powers or authorities delegated to one 
man or to one office without checks and 
balances. So long as we govern our Na- 
tion by the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, we can be 
sure that our Nation will grow in strength, 
wisdom and freedom. 

As we look toward the future, we must 
be sure that what we honor and venerate 
in these documents is not their words 
alone, but the ideas of liberty which they 
express. 

The motto on our Liberty Bell, “Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof,” is from the 
book of Leviticus, which is supposed to 
have been written nearly 1,500 years be- 
fore Christ. In the thirty-five centuries 
since that date, the love of liberty has never 
died, but liberty itself has been lost again 
and again. 

The story of our Constitution and the 
meaning of its contents should be referred 
to each year in every school from the low- 
est grades through High School. 

Many of our citizens have never read 
the Constitution, they do not understand 
the benefits and much less do they realize 
that they have responsibilities to keep our 
Constitution intact. 


By Marcuenrtre C. (Mrs. James B.) Parton 
National Chairman 


and Juanita N. (Mrs. Lewis C.) Cassipy 
Executive Secretary 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Defense 


without understanding of the fundamental 
institutions of our country. 

Our Constitution stands secure among 
the mighty documents of all time. It is — 
the bedrock of our great nation. May each | 
successive September 17th find it still hon- — 
ored, its principles still followed, and as a — 


and guidance toward a better day for all — 
humanity. 


SEPTEMBER 17-23, 1955 
It is hoped that EVERY Chapter in 


every community will make a study of our | 
U. S. Constitution and will sponsor some — 
project during the week of September 17 
23 of this year which will publicize the 
Constitution. We want to make citizens 


realize their duty to protect our Constitu- 
tional form of government. There are a 
number of ways in which to make our 
Constitution more real to people. Some of — 
these ways are enumerated in the Resolu- 
tions passed at our 1955 Congress. 


WHAT TO DO 


It is difficult to understand how in one 
generation the godless tyranny and dicta- — 
torship of atheistic Communism could — 
spread until it now encompasses one-fourth 
of the world’s people. : 

The Fifth Column victories of the Nazis _ 
have been surpassed by the Fifth Column © 
victories of the Communists. The blue- | 
prints and objectives of these Red F ‘ane 
have been proclaimed to the world with 
far more clarity than those of Hitler and 
his cohorts. 

The time has long since been upon us to — 
face and carefully weigh the dangers which 
threaten our peace and security. There are 
still too many citizens who are prone to 


Too many of 
oo many of our young people grow 
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ill of Rights to us and also to have them ae 
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scoff and underestimate the Communist 
menace. A simple truth is and it has been 
well-documented in the public record, 
namely, that the Communist Party is 
“exerting power and influence in almost 
every field of thought” and that the Com- 
munists “wield an influence far greater 
than their numbers suggest.” 

Some very articulate people have been 
preaching for years that national security 
is incompatible with personal freedom. A 
nation without freedom is a nation dead. 
A nation without security cannot exist. 
This nation is a reality today because it 
was founded by people dedicated to win 
and hold their freedom. It will remain a 
fact only if there is adequate security to 
maintain those freedoms, 

The colleges and universities of this 
country have a great obligation to keep 
alive the spirit of free inquiry. However 
there is a vast difference between free in- 
quiry and academic license. Academic 
freedom is not academic license. One real 
challenge that confronts us is that all 
schools and colleges should place more 
stress on truth, character, wisdom, faith, 
and honesty. With those characteristics our 
youth will become great men and women. 

When presented to our young men and 
women the truths of Communism, when 
placed side by side with the truths of 
Americanism, they cannot stand the over- 
whelming advantages and realities of our 
American way. When these truths are 
presented I have no doubt as to the choice 
of any clear-thinking student. 

The fundamentals of Americanism and 
good citizenship must start in the home and 
then be continued in the schools. Our 
schools must be manned by men and wom- 
en who are imbued with love of this coun- 
try so that their teachings will not be 
adulterated by foreign ideologies. 

The university, college, every school in 
America, has the duty of perpetuating the 
American heritage. How well do YOU 
know your schools and the teachers? 

It is an arduous and thankless task that 
one takes on in some communities to keep 
subversive ideologies from infiltrating their 
schools and colleges; if the school authori- 
ties shirk this responsibility, it behooves 
the parents to take on this unpopular task. 

If need be, take the problem to your 
City Council, your County Prosecutor who 
can press for grand jury action, and in 
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some states, the State Legislature can act. 
Get your cause in the newspaper, even 
though you do it through Letters to the 
Editor column. 


We are gratified to note that in various 


sections of the country there is going on a 
re-examination of the school curricula and 
a re-valuation of educational processes. 

Both juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime have increased as the result of, or 
in spite of, the do-as-you-please system ad- 
vocated by many leading educators of the 
past generation. Also the system of having 
history, economics, civics and geography 
lumped together and taught as one com- 
bined subject, known as “social studies,” 
from textbooks slanted toward socialism, if 
not Socialism, also has been tried and 
found wanting. 

The Department of Education of the 
state of New York issued a revised cur- 
riculum bulletin in which it is recom- 
mended that history, geography, economics 
and civics be unscrambled from a unified 
or combined study known as “‘social stud- 
ies” and be taught again as separate 
courses. 

The President of a University after an 
appraisal of the freshman class stated that 
too many of them had not learned how to 
study. “Many of our freshmen,” he said, 
“because of high natural ability, have been 
able to be among the leaders of their sec- 
ondary schools without really having had 
to work, They lack well-developed study 
habits.” 

Another University President stated: 
that “American education has been so busy 
educating students to make a living ‘that 
we have forgotten how to educate the stu- 
dents to live.” 

Still another educator believes that the 
system of electives is responsible for much 
shoddy education and that the school offi- 
cials should determine what pupils ought 
to study or be taught. 

We know of nothing more important 
than the re-examination of our educational 
system which now seems to be in progress. 
Soundness of education is more vital than 
ever in this day and era of ideological 
ideas throughout the world. 

The home, the school and the church 
are our chief reliance in the American 
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task of keeping freedom alive in the world 
so that by example we may help restore 
freedom in nations where it has been 
trampled under dictator heels. 

It is the obligation of all of us to give 
the best possible guidance and training to 
the thousands of young people now in our 
high schools as well as in the lower grades 
and the annually increasing numbers to be 
so enrolled in the years ahead. 

The F.B.I. made an interesting study of 
the early life of certain leading Commu- 
nists. This study revealed that the average 
age at which these men and women offi- 
cially join the Communist Party (or its 
youth branch) was 22.2 years. Ages 
ranged all the way from 14, 16, and 18 to 
35. 

What can we do to inculcate our youth 
with Americanism so that they will be 
impregnable to Communist tactics? 

Our boys and girls should know the 
history of our Nation, its beginnings, the 
struggle for liberty and the lives of its 
great leaders. A young man or woman 
who is well versed in American history 
and culture, will understand fully the true 
meaning of liberty and justice. 

The spiritual life of a child should start 
in the home even before he is of school 
age. As he matures he should thoroughly 
understand that Communism is the antith- 
esis of Christianity, that he cannot be a 
Christian and a Communist at the same 
time. 

When our young men and women enter 
college they should be aware of phony 
peace petitions as these are one of the 
Communists’ favorite devices. They should 
be on the lookout for such phrases as 
“thought control on the campus,” “aca- 
demic freedom sacrificed to war prepara- 
tions,” “the degeneracy of bourgeois cul- 
ture,” etc. 

If our young people are imbued in their 
early life with the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian citizenship we need have no fear of 
their future. The young person who dedi- 
cates his life to spiritual principles will be 
on a path which Communists can never 
cross. 


WHY NO CHINESE-AMERICAN 
DELINQUENTS? 


These are the facts about New York City, 
and Francisco, where there 
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are large colonies of Chinese-Americans: | 

A New York judge said: “That not in~ 
the 17 years he had been on the bench had — 
a Chinese-American teen-ager been brought 
before him on a juvenile- delinquency 
charge.” His colleagues agree. ae 

Out of the estimated 10,000 Chinese- 
American teen-agers none had ever been 
haled into court. The police report “ex- 
cellent” behavior on the part of the — 
Chinese-American youngsters. 


The Chinese-American child has love for 
parents and is brought up to recognize — 
that he cannot shame them. To do so 
would relegate him to worse than oblivion. 
This is a tradition that goes back many 
centuries. 

Before a Chinese child makes a move 
he stops to think what the reaction on his 
parents will be. The Chinese-American 


before he pleases himself. 

Most, no matter wealthy or poor, main- 
tain a strict, family style home. Holidays — 
are celebrated together. Schooling, the rev- 
erence for religion and decorum, plus rev- 
erence for elders and family tradition, are — 
the prime movers in developing the child 
from infancy. 

More the pity that now the “new China’ a 
is seeking to modernize itself. i 

A boy came back from college chuck 
full of Socialism. His father said that he, — 
too, was stuffed with the same thing when 
he got through school thirty years earlier. 


something that was not in the books. 
Everybody was at the town hall one win- 
ter night when a fierce gale was blowing. 
A house caught fire and it looked as if the 
whole village might go up in smoke. 


Everybody, me included, out to 
save his own house, and we let the town 
hall burn. 

“That fire told me that everybody will © 
work harder to acquire and save his own 
property, than anybody will work to save 
what belongs to everybody. 

“Maybe that helps explain why the 
U.S.A., up to now, got ahead of the whole 
world. 

“Think it over, son. If, when you reach 
my age, you would save the town hall, and 
let your own home burn, let me know.” 


(Continued on page 958) 
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yn INSURANCE these days is virtu- 
ally a household word. More people 
than ever before carry insurance on their 
own lives or on their families. Businesses 
insure their employees and few people 
would deny the importance of life insur- 
ance. 

But does your Chapter have D. A. R. 
life insurance? Are the premiums paid 
regularly? 

Every D. A. R. Chapter has a life in- 
surance policy if it has a Junior Member- 
ship Committee. Every new Junior taken 
into a Chapter is a premium payment— 
a guarantee that the Chapter’s life will be 
insured for just that much longer. 

The constant addition of new life is a 
basic premise in nature itself. So it is 
with every family or any business or or- 
ganization that hopes to flourish. This, 
therefore, is one of the main reasons why 
the National Society has made Juniors the 
Number Two item on the Honor Roll with 
the addition of one new Junior being a re- 
quirement for each Chapter aiming for that 
Honor Roll. 

This requirement has greatly sparked 
the interest in Junior Membership through- 
out the country and as we have watched 
the growth in this committee we have also 
seen a corresponding increase in partici- 
pation. 

Juniors enjoy “doing something” and 
they are encouraged to learn all they can 
about the Society, its aims, committees and 
projects. They are urged to concentrate 
their efforts on work that is strictly 
D. A. R. in nature. The reports show that 
this is being done for as their knowledge 
increases, enthusiasm grows and the area 
of activity expands. There is hardly a 
committee that has not benefited in some 
way by work done by Juniors. 

The Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund— 
the national project of the Junior Member- 
ship Committee—is a good example of this. 
More and more Chapters and Junior Mem- 
bership committees are including this Fund 


Do You Have D. A. R. 
Life Insurance? 


By Miss Louise J. GRUBER 
National Chairman, Junior Membership Cisse. 


in their budgets and this is mainly due to 
a better understanding of the project and 
an appreciation of the educational oppor- 
tunities it provides to less fortunate young 
folks. Contributions plus proceeds from 
the Junior Bazaar at Congress last April 
provided $5,400 which has been disbursed 
for scholarships at three of our Approved 
Schools during the school year just be- 
ginning. 

One year ago, in an article entitled 
“Thirty Days Hath September,” it was 
proposed that every state add one new and 
active Junior for each day in the month. 
Although all the states did not achieve 
this mark, some far surpassed it and 1,755 
new members of Junior age were reported 
last year. The total reported Junior Mem- 
bership is now at an all-time high—9,641. 

Our membership goal for the current 
year is 11,000 Juniors. Each state and 
each Chapter should set a Junior member- 
ship objective, then work steadily to make 
or pass the goal. Remember, any member 
of the D. A. R. who is in the age bracket 
18 through 35 should be counted as a 
Junior whether or not she is a member of 
a Junior Membership committee. 

“Do you have D. A. R. life insurance?” 
Every Chapter that is interested in Junior 
membership and that maintains a continu- 
ing campaign for Junior members will not 
only have a sound life insurance policy 
in force, but will also find substantial 
dividends accruing to it throughout the 
years ahead. 


A Reminder to All Daughters... 


The Junior Membership Committee in 
your state is selling stationery for the bene- 
fit of the Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund— 
our national Junior project. Why not see 
a Junior next time you need D, A. R. 
insignia notes, place cards or club size 
paper. Scenic stationery is available for 
some states. 

Place your orders with your State Chair. 
man of Junior Membership. 
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D A. R. Macazine subscriptions in- 
e creased from 28,833 on June 1, 1954, 
to 31,926 on June 1, 1955, a gain of 3,093, 
or 11 per cent. This was a splendid raise, 
although not so high as the increase of 
8,246 or 40 per cent for the previous year. 

The National average of members tak- 
ing the Macazine, however, went up to 
17.68 per cent from the 16 per cent for 
the year before. Yet, 22 State Societies 
were below this National average this past 
year, more than the 17 which were below 
the average for the preceding June. Ohio 
and Oklahoma came up from below aver- 
age last year to above it this year. 

This year the highest State average was 
down. Nevada dropping from its lead of 
32% to second place with 28.1%. Mary- 
land rose from third last year to lead all 
States this year with 28.25%. California 
fell from second to third place, though 
increasing its last year’s average from 24% 
to this year’s 26.3%. 

Louisiana came up to fourth place from 
last year’s ninth; Delaware was in at fifth, 
from last year’s seventh; Florida was up to 
sixth place from last year’s fifteenth; North 
Dakota jumped from eighth to seventh 
place; Virginia rose from tenth to eighth; 
Arizona took ninth place, a drop from 
last year’s fourth; South Dakota ranked 
tenth, falling from last year’s sixth place. 

Apparently, from these figures, a higher 
proportion of our members in the West 
and South read the Macazine than those 
in the North and Midwest. 

In the number of subscriptions, New 
York retained first place. California 
jumped back to second place, going over 
Pennsylvania and Illinois during the year. 
Ohio and Texas stayed fifth and sixth, re- 
spectively; Indiana, Virginia and Georgia 
kept their respective seventh, eighth and 
ninth ranks. 

Florida jumped from thirteenth to tenth 
place in number of subscriptions, going 
past Massachusetts, New Jersey and Michi- 
gan. Massachusetts dropped one notch 
going to eleventh; North Carolina came 
up over New Jersey and Michigan, from 
fourteenth to twelfth place. 

All States showed an increase in sub- 
scriptions with the exception of nine States. 


By GERTRUDE S. Carraway, President General 
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South Dakota had the same number of 
subscriptions this June as last June. New 
Mexico lost 27 subscriptions; Idaho, 13; 
Nevada and Utah, four each; West Virginia 
and New Hampshire, three each; District 
of Columbia, down two; and Wyoming, 
down one. 

It is hoped that this year every State 
will show a net gain in subscriptions. The 
price is still $2, a very low price for 12 
issues which during the last calendar 
year had 1,312 pages. The year’s issues 
actually cost much more than $2, but the 
loss is offset by the advertisements. So, 
please keep on sending in ads. Commis- 
sions and prizes and Honor Roll credits 
will again be offered. The subscription 
price is purposely kept low, so more mem- 
bers will read our official publication and 
keep posted on D. A. R. projects and 
national trends. 

Under the able national chairmanship 
of Mrs. Earl M. Hale, Vice President Gen- 
eral, the same subscription prizes will be 
offered again this year. Again one of the 
12 requirements for the National Honor 
Roll is that a Chapter have at least 20 per 
cent as many magazine subscriptions as it 
has members. Subscriptions to libraries, 
schools or friends may be credited to the 
donor and counted in Chapter credits. 

The following figures should be care- 
fully studied, so they may be used as guides 
toward building up our subscription totals 
during the third and last year of this ad- 
ministration. Our D. A. R. work can be 
much more effective and successful, when 
more members are kept fully informed on — 
programs and projects. 


NUMBER OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
i June 1, 1955 


1. New York—2225 14. Michigan—838 

2. California—1992 15. Missouri—776 

3. Pennsylvania—1916 16. Connecticut—745 _ 

4. Illinois—1863 17. Kentucky—717 

5. Ohio—1727 18. Tennessee—691 

6. Texas—1392 19. lowa—636 : 

7. Indiana—1254 20. District of S 

8. Virginia—1204 Columbia—602 

9. Georgia—1039 21. Kansas—588 

10. Florida—989 22. Alabama—572 

11. Massachusetts—908 23. Maryland—532 

12. North Carolina— 24, Mississippi—514 ‘& 
874 25. West Virginia—513 


13. New Jersey—866 26. Louisiana—501 
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27. Colorado—483 38. Rhode Island—218 
28. Nebraska—474 39. Vermont—170 
29. Oklahoma—447 40. Montana—146 
30. South Carolina— 41. and 42. Arizona and 
444 Delaware, tied— 

31. Washington—405 113 
32. Wisconsin—392 43. Idaho—95 
33. Minnesota—324 44. South Dakota—93 
34. Maine—297 45. New Mexico—82 
Arkansas—280 46. Wyoming—79 

36. Oregon—267 47, North Dakota—71 


49, Utah—37 


PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS 
TAKING D.A.R. MAGAZINE | 
June 1, 1955 


. Navada, 28.1% 

. California, 26.3% 
. Louisiana, 22.75% 
. Delaware, 22.6% 
. Florida, 22.2% 


. Maryland, 28.25% 8. Virginia, 21.39% 
. Arizona, 21.28% 
. South Dakota, 


21.18% 


. Arkansas, 21.09% 
. Montana, 21.03% 


. North Dakota, 13. Alabama, 20.9% 
21. 56% 14, Rhode Island, 20% 
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15. Nebraska, 19.6% 22. Washington, 19% 


16. Texas, 19.395% 23. Ohio, 18.8% 
17. Illinois, 19.38% 24. Idaho, 18.3% 
18. Oregon, 19.29% 25. North Carolina, 
19. Oklahoma, 19.23% 18.2% 


20. Colorado, 19.21% 26. Michigan, 18.1% 
21. Mississippi, 19.1% 27. Indiana, 17.7% 5 


Below National Average 


28. Georgia, 17.4% 40. Missouri, 14.9% 
29. Minnesota, 17.25% 41. West Virginia, 

30. Wisconsin, 17% 14.7% 

31. Tennessee, 16.9% 42. New York, 14.67% 
32. Kansas, 16.819% 43. Connecticut, 14. 5% 
33. Utah, 16.818% 44. Pennsylvania, 

34. Wyoming, 16.6% 14.3% 

35. Kentucky, 16.3% 45. Iowa, 14% 

36. New Jersey, 15.6% 46. Maine, 13.6% 


37. South Carolina, 47. New Mexico, 13.3% 
15.52% 48. Vermont, 12.4% 

38. Massachusetts, 49. New Hampshire, 
15.46% 11.9% 

39. District of Colum- 
bia, 15% 


( from page 909) 


have a deeper love of country and become 
better citizens, 

12) The final point on the Honor Roll 
asks a contribution to the Investment Trust 
Fund, established by this Administration to 
help protect the financial security of our 
National Society. The principal of the fund 
can not be spent, the interest may be 
used for any worthy purpose voted by the 
Executive Committee. 

Our National Society is now in a strong 
financial position, but in years to come, 
with our buildings worth $7,500,000, 
money will be needed for maintenance, re- 
pairs and other purposes. It is always wise 
to have a nestegg, a savings account “for 
a rainy day.” Times may not always be so 
favorable economically. 

The Chapters are. for the most part, in 
good financial condition. They are asked 
to give something to the Investment Trust 
Fund between last March 1 and Febru- 
ary 28, 1956, when the fiscal year of the 
Society closes. No minimum was set, for 
this Administration promised not to stress 
money quotas or gifts for Headquarters. 
But, it is hoped that the Chapters will be 
more generous than the one which last year 
took up a collection of pennies at a meet- 
ing and sent 26 cents for the fund. This 


qualified them for the Honor Roll pean, 


but actually it was not a ally hina con- 
tribution. Many Chapters sent only 50 
cents. Surely they can do better than this. 
The Fund as of July 1 amounted to around 
$52,000; we want to increase it substan- 
tially this year. 

Six of these 12 points are for the better- 
ment of our own Society: increased mem 
bership, more Juniors, representation at 
our State Conferences and Continental 
Congresses, payment of dues before Janu- 
ary 1, at least one advertisement for our 
MaGazineE, and a contribution to our In- 
vestment Trust Fund. If all these six goals 
are made by more of our Chapters, our 
National Society would be far better and 
more secure and influential in every way. 

The other six points on the Honor Roll 
seek to further our major objectives and 
projects for historical appreciation, patri- 
otic service, and educational training. Help- 
ful interest in the promotion of American 
History in elementary grades is our his- 
torical point; consideration of National 
Defense material at each Chapter meeting 
is our patriotic point; and for our edu- 
cational object there are two points, sub- 
scribing to our MaGazine for our own edu- 
cation and giving something to our Ap- 
proved Schools to aid in the patriotic 
education of others. 

The fifth aim for our primary principles 
is the one which asks our Chapters to co- 

(Continued on page 942) 
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GEORGIA 


Two stirring addresses by National officers 
highlighted the Georgia State Conference in 
March, held at the Bon Air Hotel in Augusta. 

Mrs. Robert Humphrey, State Regent, presided 
over the three day session. The official hostesses 
were members of the Augusta Chapter. Dis- 
tinguished National and State officers were honor 
guests at the opening banquet. 

The Conference address was given by Mrs. 
James B. Patton, National Chairman of the 
National Defense Committee, who told the dele- 
gates “The United States stands at the cross- 
roads in history and everything depends on the 
route we take.” Mrs. Patton also called for the 
enactment of the Bricker Amendment and com- 
mended Georgia for passing a resolution by the 
Legislature supporting the Bricker Amendment. 
This important resolution was suggested by the 
National Defense Committee of the Atlanta 
Chapter. 

A beautiful Memorial Service was conducted 
by Mrs. T. K. Kendrick, State Chaplain, in loving 
tribute to sixty-three Georgia Daughters, includ- 
ing Mrs. Howard McCall, Honorary Vice President 
General and Mrs. James Wood, Honorary State 
Regent. 

Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, Treasurer General, 
gave the closing address. Mrs. Richards had re- 
cently returned from a world tour on which she 
studied the effects of the United States foreign 

olicy. Her remarks were a clarion call to all 
a to go back home and work diligently 
for the preservation of our Constitution. She was 
alarmed at the wrong impressions given by the 
Voice of America which she heard telling of the 
controversial and ugly things rather than the 
wonderful aspects of America. She implored 
Georgia Daughters “‘to instill in your children and 
Georgia youth the blessings of freedom under 
Constitutional government.” 

Following the Conference, the State Regent, 
Mrs. Humphrey, Mrs. John Thigpen and eight 
Daughters appeared before a Senate Subcom- 
mittee which is holding hearings throughout the 
country to hear recommendations concerning the 
revision of the United Nations Charter. 

Mrs. Straiton Hard, State Press Chairman 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Sixty-first State Conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion convened at the Sheraton-Plaza, Boston, 
March 17-18, 1955, with a total registration of 
671. The meeting was called to order by State 
Regent, Mrs. James J. Hepburn, who used a gavel 
fashioned from the wood of the historic Washing- 
ton Elm, which was the generous gift of Mrs. 
Charles J. Bullock, former Regent of Hannah 
Winthrop Chapter. 

Words of welcome were cordially voiced by 
Mrs. James J. Elliott, Regent of Amos Mills 


Chapter, who pointed out that it was the anni- 
versary of the Evacuation of Boston by the 
British, March 17, 1776. On that occasion, the 
British Fleet sailed away, taking 11,000 troops and 
some 1,000 Boston Loyalists. The British troops 
sailed for New York and the Loyalists went to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Ever since has the phrase, 
“Go to Halifax,” been a term of opprobrium. 

The response was given by Mrs. Henry M. 
Shepard, Regent of First Resistance Chapter. 
She stressed keeping alive the spirit of our an- 
cestors who accomplished their missions in the 
face of insurmountable circumstances. “We need 
leaders now who are not afraid to buck the popu- 
lar tides and who would ‘rather be right than 
be President.’ ” 

Mrs. John J. Kelley, State Chairman of Good 
Citizens Committee, reported 218 Good Citizens 
present. Mrs. Russell William Magna, Honorary 
President General, in greeting the girls, stated 
that this program was adopted 23 years ago, dur- 
ing her term as President General. To date, a 
total of 175,375 Good Citizens have been chosen 
and bonds awarded have totaled $112,700. 

An inspirational address to the Good Citizens 
was presented by Miss Millicent Taylor, Educa- 
tion Editor of the “Christian Science Monitor,” 
and Past Regent of Lexington Chapter. Miss 
Taylor pointed out that these young ladies had 
shown dependability, service, leadership and 
patriotism, and that “the key to true patriotism 
is to respect and honor the dignity and worth of 
the individual.” This is the spiritual ideal, the 
very heart of the democratic ideal, the ideal of 
this Republic.” 

The impressive memorial service was ably con- 
ducted by State Chaplain, Mrs. Thomas Mc- 
Connell, who read an interesting arrangement of 
the 23rd Psalm as it appears in a Bible brought 
over from Scotland in the early eighties. 

In the Regents’ Panel, Mrs. Ross L. Spencer 
told of her experiences as Organizing Regent of 
Northfield Chapter. Mrs. Gerald Riley, Past 
Regent of Attleboro Chapter, mentioned these 
qualifications: executive and administrative abil- 
ity, enthusiasm to promote D.A.R. programs, and 
knowledge and poise to conduct interesting 
meetings. 

Miss Ruth B. Eddy, Regent of Quequechan 
Chapter, was highly amusing and original in her 
semi-satirical narrative, and yet definitely con- 
structive. She stressed enthusiasm and zeal, With 


apologies to Poet Longfellow, she said: 
“Let us, then, be up and doing we 


With a heart for any fate; NaS 
Learn to labor and NOT TO WAIT.” 

Mrs. Chester F. Melendy, State Chairman, Stu- 
dent Loan, presented several talented beneficiaries 
of the Fund who entertained with an outstanding 
musical program. Miss Helen L. Bancroft, Assist- 
ant State Treasurer, reported that current loans 
for 1954-55 totaled $5,690 to 24 students. 

In relating her Approved Schools Bus Tour, 
with other National Officers, Mrs. Ashmead White, 
Vice President General, Bangor, Maine, con- 
cluded her informative and vital remarks by 
stating . . . “Our schools have caused a change 
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in entire countrysides, scholastically, socially, 
physically and spiritually.” 

State Vice Regent, Mrs. Alfred N. Graham, 
praised all members who so generously contributed 
to the Hillside Building Project, an amount of 
$7,682 for the new classroom building. Mrs. 
Lester S. Wall, State Chairman, Approved Schools, 
informed the conference that Massachusetts had 
given $12,512 to such schools this year. 

The Massachusetts D.A.R. in Retrospect, or 
“Looking Backwards,” was delightfully discussed 
by Mrs. Henry M. Winslow, Past Regent of 
Hannah Winthrop Chapter and devoted D.A.R. 
worker for 31 years. In “The Massachusetts 
D.A.R.—a Challenge,” Mrs. Mabel McNeil Hagen 
of Lucy Jackson Chapter commented on working 
with young people in their formative years. 

A scholarly talk by the National Chairman, 
Press Relations, Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, featured the 
subject, “What's Right with America?—You.” 
“As a society we have ever been alive to the 
necessity of maintaining our national sovereignty 
and identity. We have always made our voices 
heard when an emergency threatened our country. 
I urge that you do not fail to continue this alert- 


“Mrs. William Gregory, State Chairman, C.A.R. 
Committee, and State President, C.A.R., brought 
greetings from 262 members of the CAR. in 16 
local societies. 

A real innovation was a program entitled 
en Preview, or What Makes Congress 
Tick.” 

At the conclusion of this long-to-be remembered 
conference, State Regent Mrs. James J. Hepburn, 
with her usual graciousness and charm, sounded 
the keynote of her administration as Friendliness. 

Mrs. George C. Houser, State Historian 


KENTUCKY 


HE Kentucky State Society, Daughters of the 

American Revolution, held its Fifty-ninth 
State Conference at the Phoenix Hotel in historic 
Lexington March 9, 10, 11, 1955. The Confer- 
ence program, bearing on its cover the beautiful 
D. A. R. insignia and the Seal of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, carried through the theme 
“Foster True Patriotism.” 

Mrs, Collis Potter Hudson, State Regent, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Fred Osborne, State Chaplain, and 
Mrs. Paul W. Thurman, Regent of Bryan Station 
Chapter, were in charge of the musical programs, 
which included compositions of Mrs. Emma 
Bryan Snyder, Paris, Kentucky. 

Distinguished guests attending were Mrs. Rob- 
ert V. H. Duncan, Organizing Secretary General; 
Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Librarian General; Mrs. 
Robert Keene Arnold, Honorary State Regent, 
Past Chaplain General, and Past Vice President 
General; Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, Honorary 
State Regent and Past Historian General; Mrs. 
Hugh L. Russell, Honorary State Regent and Past 
Historian General, and member of the National 
Valley Forge Committee; Dr. Winona Stevens 
Jones, Honorary State Regent and Past Vice 
President General; Mrs. Bacon R. Moore, Hon- 
orary State Regent and member of National Reso- 
lutions Committee; Mrs. Edwin H. Lotz, National 
Chairman, Radio and Tel 


were placed at Berea College and Hindman Set- 
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Thomas Burchett, National Chairman, Member- 
ship Committee; Mrs. George Cushing, State 
President, C. A. R.; Mrs. Curtis M. McGee, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman, Honor Roll; Mrs. G. 
Stanley Milligan, National Vice Chairman, Mem- 
bership, and Third District Publicity Chairman; 
Mrs. Verner M. Moore, National Vice Chairman, 
Museum; and Mrs. Iley B. Browning, Member, 
Special National Committee, Approved Schools 
Survey. 

Dr. Winona Stevens Jones and the Honorable 
Fred Fugazzi, Mayor of Lexington, gave the wel- 
coming addresses, recalling that Kentucky hos- 
pitality dating from the visit of Dr. Thomas 
Walker in 1754 has continued to spread fame for 
cordiality to the present day. Mrs. Dempsey R. 
Barnes, Regent of Edmund Pendleton Chapter, 
responded. 

Hostess Regents and Third District Chairman 
presented were Mrs. Byron C. Johnson, Mrs. Paul 
W. Thurman, Mrs. Walter P. Coleman (also Gen- 
eral Chairman), Mrs. Edith Stivers, Mrs. Robert 
Northcutt, and Mrs. Stephen T. Davis; and Dis- 
trict Chairman Mrs. Thomas D. Sharp. 

Mrs. Hudson, as she gave her report, said: “We 
must keep in mind that we are members of an 
active patriotic organization, not a social society. 
Our work is done as a service for others.” In- 
dicative of her belief in this statement was her 
report of 9,870 miles travelled serving our Society, 
visiting thirty-six chapters during the past year. 

Other State Officers reporting were Mrs. F. 
Clagett Hoke, Vice Regent; Mrs. Fred Osborne, 
Chaplain; Miss Margaret Patterson, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Thomas Burchett, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Robert Hume, Treasurer; Mrs. 
William H. Noel, Consulting Registrar; Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Bach, Historian; and Mrs. J. Kidwell 
Grannis, Librarian. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke spoke 
n “Our Library.” She noted the vast source of 
material for research available in the library. 

The National and State Officers were honored 
with a banquet in the Phoenix Ballroom. “Build- 
ing for the Future” was the subject of Mrs. 
Robert V. H. Duncan, guest speaker. Mrs. Dun- 
can said: “Heed the advice of St. Paul, ‘Prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good’; 
if we shirk our obligation to do this, to stand 
up and be counted for America today, in its great 
hour of need, we automatically ignore our birth- 
right and sound the death knell of America’s 
future.” 

Social functions for the Conference included: 
the Pages’ Square Dance; a breakfast to honor 
Mesdames Edwin H. Lotz and Thomas Burchett; 
tea at lovely old Hamilton Hall given by members 
of the Lexington chapters; and the Kentucky 
Society, C. A. R., Breakfast. 

Thirty-one State Chairmen gave reports. Nota- 
ble was an increase of Honor Roll chapters over 
the previous year. 

Thursday morning Mrs. Herbert Ralston Hill, 
Indiana State Regent, and Provost Elvis J. Stahr, 
Jr., from the University of Kentucky, brought 
greetings to the Conference, and Mrs. Robert V. 
H. Duncan gave an address, “Personnel Data.” 
A telegram of greetings was read from Miss 
Gertrude S, Carraway, President General. 

By vote of the Conference, $150 scholarships 
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tlement School through the Student Loan and 
Scholarship Committee. 

Among the resolutions adopted were those rela- 
tive to: reaffirming opposition to any form of 
World Government; being alert to detect and 
help eradicate communistic and subversive activi- 
ties; opposing the admission of Red China as a 
member of the United Nations; and commending 
the Governor of Kentucky for proclaiming Feb- 
ruary as American History Month at the request 
of the members of the Kentucky Society, D. A. R. 
—the sixth annual proclamation. 

Kentucky Society was privileged to unanimous- 
ly endorse the candidacy of Mrs. Collis Potter 
Hudson, its charming State Regent, for Vice 
President General in 1956. 

Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke presided at the Regents’ 
Dinner, where forty-one Regents from the six 
districts gave accounts of work accomplished. 

The Conference, with the largest attendance 
in history, adjourned Friday morning by chorus 
singing of “God Be with Us Till We Meet 
Again.” 

Margaret Ann Patterson 
State Recording Secretary 


NEVADA 


HE Nevada State Society recently held their 

thirtieth annual conference at Reno. All five 
Chapters of the State were represented and the 
business meeting was attended by an overflow 
audience. 

The conference was held at the Mapes Hotel 
with Toiyabe Chapter handling all arrangements 
as hostess Chapter. A recess was called at one 
o’clock while luncheon was served in the Nevada 
Room. 

The business meeting was presided over by 
Mrs. Charles Priest, State Regent and after 
hearing the reports from the Chapters on the year 
just closing was warm in her praise for the out- 
standing performance they had turned in. She 
praised a substantial increase in membership and 
also commented on the fact that three of the five 
Nevada Chapters were eligible for the yearly 
National honor roll an honor unequalled by any 
State in the Union. Mrs. Priest then proceeded 
to outline the Society’s plans for the coming year 
which promises to be a very aggressive one and 
a program the delegates received with enthusiasm. 

The highlight of the Conference came when 
Mrs. Priest introduced their distinguished guest, 
Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, President General 
of the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Miss Carraway prefaced her re- 
marks by acknowledging the warm reception the 
delegates had given her in Nevada. Speaking on 
“Americanism and the D. A. R.,” Miss Carraway 
outlined the objectives of the D. A. R. remarking 
that since the inception of the Society in 1890 to 
the present day they have never changed. His- 
torical appreciation, patriotic service and educa- 
tional training are the backbone of the Society’s 
aims. In the pursuance of these aims she brought 
out that the D. A. R. Museum now has some 
10,000 historic items. D, A. R. members con- 
ducted 27,000 children on historic tours and 
awarded 5,200 history prizes in the past year. 
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Nevada State Conference: (upper row from left) Mrs. R. M. 
Elston, State Registrar; Mrs. J. F. V. Gelden, Honorary Vice 
President General; Miss Carraway, President General; Mrs. 
Charles Priest, State Regent; Mrs. Harriet Metcalf, Regent 
of Toiyabe Chapter; Mrs. L. E. Hill, State Vice Regent. 
(lower row) Mrs. R. Carey, Regent of Francisco Garces Chap- 
ter; Mrs. G. T. Murray, State Recording Secretary; Mrs. C. D. 
Lambird, State Treasurer; Mrs. L. E. Pinger, State Chaplain; 
Mrs. Samuel A. Warner, State Cor ding S y. 


In addition over 64,000 manuals on citizenship 
were distributed to immigrants and those await- 
ing citizenship in that period. 

Following Miss Carraway’s address the confer- 
ence was adjourned to permit the State Officers 
and Miss Carraway to fulfill a television appear- 
ance over Station KZTV. 

A formal reception honoring Miss Carraway 
was given in the evening at the home of Mrs. 


Robert Z. Hawkins. Mrs, George.T. Murray 


Recording Secretary 


MINNESOTA 


HE Sixtieth Annual Conference of the Minne- 

sota Daughters of the American Revolution 
was held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, March 16, 17 and 18, 1955. 

Minneapolis Chapters were Hostesses; Mrs. L. 
Corbett, was General Chairman; Minneapolis 
Regents, Unit Chairmen. 

Mrs. George Braddock, Minnesota State Re- 
gent, presided at all meetings. 

Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, President General, 
was guest throughout the Conference. 

The Annual State Officers’ Club Dinner was 
held Wednesday, March 16, 6:30 P.M.; Mrs. Earl 
B. Forney, President, presiding; Mrs. J. E. 
MacMullan elected President for next year. Miss 
Carraway gave a short talk. 

Thursday, March 17, following Board of Man- 
agement meeting, an Hour of Remembrance for 
departed Minnesota Daughters was conducted by 
State Chaplain, Mrs. A. E. Jacobson. 

Luncheon, preceding opening of Conference— 
managed by Mrs. Stephen Brodwolf, State Chair- 
man of Conservation; interesting lectures and 
colored movies on Conservation Heritage given 
by State Supervisor of Bureau of Wild Life 
Development; tiny Norway pine seedling, Min- 
nesota’s State Tree, were provided as favors for 
each of the Daughters. 2 P.M.—Mrs. George 
Braddock, State Regent, called the Sixtieth State 
Conference to order; opening—Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States of 
America; singing of National Anthem and recit- 
ing The American Creed. Mrs. L. Corbett, Chair- 
man of Hostess Chapter, welcomed members and 
guests. 

Mayor Eric Hoyer welcomed Daughters to 
Minneapolis. Miss Carraway extended greetings 
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to Conference; five Honorary State Regents re- 
sponded to roll call—extended greetings; Miss 
Minnie Dilley, State Regent 1930-34; Miss Nellie 
L. Sloan, 1940-44; Miss Louise Burwell, 1944-47; 
Mrs. Clyde Robbins, 1947-50; Mrs. Howard M. 
Smith, 1950-53. 

Mrs. Brenneman Dinsmoor, member Maria 
Sanford Chapter, won the award as mother of 
four daughters, all members of Daughters of 
American Revolution. 

State Chapters contributed $375.00 and pre- 
sented to Tamassee School for the “All States 
Kitchen,” in honor of Mrs. Braddock. 

It was voted to accept donations from various 
Chapters to erect a headstone marker at the 
grave of Maria Sanford, buried in an unmarked 
grave in Mount Vernon Cemetery near Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, formerly English professor 
at the University of Minnesota and author of the 
“Apostrophe to the Flag.” 

Several resolutions were passed: I. Calling for 
a positive slant against any and all treaties, or 
secret agreements, which would destroy the free- 
dom of action of the United States of America; 
II. That Congress be urged to pass House Joint 
Resolution 25 and take all steps necessary to 
protect and preserve our claims to Antarctica; 
III. That Minnesota Daughters endorse amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
providing that no treaty or secret agreement 
which conflicts with a provision of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be of any force 
or effect; IV. That Minnesota Daughters go on 
record as strongly opposed to the admission of 
Red China as a member of United Nations; 
V. That Minnesota Daughters express their ap- 
proval of the Resolution introduced in the Minne- 
sota State Senate, supporting the Bricker Amend- 
ment; VI. That Minnesota Daughters reiterate its 
confidence in the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and its Director, J. Edgar Hoover, commendation 
for its past record and request Congress for ap- 
propriations adequate to continue and expand its 
effective services. 

Delegates to Continental Congress voted to 
urge the National Society to use its influence to 
have changes made in the United Nations Char- 

“To Restore the United Nations to its orig- 
inal function, that of a deliberative body of 
Sovereign Nations.” 

National Defense Luncheon held Friday noon. 
Mrs. Howard Smith, Honorary State Regent and 
State Chairman of National Defense, presided. 
Guest Speaker: Mrs. Helen Wood Birnie, ex- 
Communist, of Long Beach, California, sounded 
warning to all free people—‘Communists have 
no friends, obligations or loyalty and trust no 
one.” 

Principal business of Conference was reporting 
on year’s work, revision of By-Laws, adoption of 
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Resolutions and election of Officers for next two 
years: Mrs. Bertram B. Lee, State Regent, Du- 
luth; Mrs. Riley F. McKoy, Minneapolis, Vice 
State Regent; Mrs. J. H. Rothenberger, Chap- 
lain; Mrs. Stephen Brodwolf, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. S. D. Pidgeon, Minneapolis, 
Treasurer; Mrs. L. R. Upham, Registrar; Mrs. E. 
S. Ruhsam, Albert Lea, Historian; Mrs. A. C. 
Erickson, Eveleth, Librarian; Mrs. R. B. Hansen, 
Minneapolis, Curator. 

A banquet climaxed the Sixtieth Annual Con- 
ference with Miss Carraway as guest of honor. 
Greetings by State President of Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution, Mr. Howard Hush. 

Forty-nine Minnesota senior high school girls, 
because of outstanding leadership, dependability, 
service, and patriotism, were guests of Minnesota 
Daughters, sponsored by Chapters in State, as 
their Good Citizenship Pilgrim—1955. Each stu- 
dent received Good Citizenship Pins and Certifi- 
cates of Award. Jay Mary Anderson, Minneapolis 
North High School, chosen as Good Citizen for 
1955 was presented with a $100 bond. 

Miss Carraway informed delegates that during 
the past year Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution have taken 27,000 children on_ historical 
tours; given more than 5,200 historical prizes; 
raised $17,000 for scholarships for American In- 
dians; awarded six nursing scholarships to Negro 
women; presented 8,000 certificates and pins to 
Good Citizens, named outstanding girl leaders in 
senior high school classes, and presented $100.00 
Savings Bonds to State winners; in past four 
years have given 1.7 million dollars to schools 
on Daughters Approved School list. 

Miss Carraway’s topic was, “Americanism and 
Daughters of American Revolution—Political In- 
tegrity, Economic Stability, Vigilance, Moral 
Stamina and Religious Faith.” 

Saturday the meeting of annual Sibley House 
Association, called to order by State Regent, 
Mrs. George Braddock; officers reports on Sibley 
House, Tea House, and Faribault House, showed 
increased attendance; By-Laws revised; officers 
elected for next two years; remodeling of care- 
taker’s cottage program progressing well. 

Sibley House Luncheon honoring Children of 
American Revolution attended by many children, 
youngest being granddaughter of State Regent, 
Mrs. Braddock, Carol Louise Braddock, 11 
months old; program of various selections by 
members of the newly organized Fort Le Huillier 
Society, Children of American Revolution, of 
Mankato. Miss Carraway spoke to children and 
adults present, stressing importance of patriotic 
training. 

As the Conference came to a close, there was a 
satisfactory feeling the Society’s work for the 
next two years was well and happily begun. 

Mrs. J. T. Smallwood 
Minnesota State Historian 


fades and another becomes contempo- 
raneous, 
So, Americans, let us be no less sus- 


slips do not change as one era 


picious and cautious than our ancestors 
who gave us a Constitution based upon the 
divine right to be free men, and let us 
hold as steadfastly to our rights and free- 
doms and our sovereignty as those early 
patriots did in creating them for us. We 
can do this and outlaw war too. 
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Nevada Sagebrush (Reno, Nev.). Our Chap- 
ter attended the Naturalization Ceremonies, 
May llth in honor of Mrs. W. J. Atkinson, Past 
State Regent and Chairman of Americanism, who 
is retiring after nineteen years. Mrs, Atkinson 
has taught more than 500 prospective citizens, 
and welcomed these groups for the Society. 

On this occasion, Mrs. Neil Muran distributed 
Flag Codes and American Flags. An American 
Beauty Rose was given each of the 28 new 
citizens as they entered the jury box to take the 
oath. Afterwards, a large birthday cake and 
coffee were served by Mrs. Saxton and_ her 
committee in the reception room of the Court 
House. This was attended by the veteran Judge 
Maestretti; the Immigration Officer, Mr. Pierce; 
the new citizens, their families, and members of 
our Chapter, headed by Mrs. Barnett, Chapter 
Regent. Our gifted State Regent, Mrs. Priest, 
made a scholarly address to the entire company. 

An Award of Merit was bestowed on Mrs. 
Pearl Dominguez of the Southside School. In 
point of service, Mrs. Dominguez is the oldest 
teacher in the Reno School System, and is re- 
tiring June 3rd after 27 years as principal of 
Southside. The Award was for her consistent 
teaching of Americanism to her pupils, and 
bestowed on her by our incoming Regent, Mrs. 
Joseph Coppa, assisted by Mrs. Samuel Arentz. 
Three Junior American Citizen Thatcher Awards 
and a new framed Flag Code were also given 
to this school by the State Chairman of J.A.C. 
from the Chapter. 

For the first time in many years, on May 2lst, 
graveside Memorial Services using the D.A.R. 
Ritual, were held by our Chapter at the graves 
of two of our deceased members: Mrs. H. 
Atkinson, and Mrs. Thurlow Douglas, a Past 


State Regent. 
Mrs. Robert Z. Hawkins 
State Chairman of J.A.C. 


Olympus (Seahurst, Wash.), for the second 
time in its brief history has won the State first 
prize for percentage gain in membership. The 
Chapter, with 15 members, was organized on 
Armistice Day, 1951, by Mrs. Ray E. Purpus 
for the benefit of business and professional women 
who are D. A. R. members. We now have 27 on 
our roll, Most of the meetings are dinner meet- 
ings held in downtown Seattle. The first break 
in our intimate circle of membership occurred in 
April 1955 with the death of Mrs. Purpus. 

Pi Chapter is active in its support of the 

. D. A. R. program and has been awarded 

pi on National Honor of silver star for 1955. 
Members are most cooperative in joining with 
other State of Washington Chapters and Fed- 
erated Clubs in tackling legislative and social 
problems. 

During the past year we have been absorbed 
in the making of an Early American prize quilt. 
Blocks pieced by individual members were as- 
sembled by Mrs. Helen Van Dykeman into a 
handsome blue and white spread. This was ex- 
hibited at hobby shows and social affairs in and 


near Seattle. Mrs. Robert J. Besecker served as 
promotional chairman, accepting donations on 
behalf of Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee 
Schools. A drawing of tickets was held May 18, 
1955, after a dinner in the home of Mrs. Earl C. 
Bouglas. Net profit on the quilt was $125.91. 
Eunice Fife Sheldon (Mrs. S. R.), Regent 


Fort Vancouver (Vancouver, Wash.). After 
members of this Chapter assisted as individuals 
in the election of a gentleman pledged to Ameri- 
canism as County School Superintendent, and one 
of our own members to the three-year term on 
the City School Board, the Chapter passed the 
following resolution, May 10, and presented it 
to the Board: 

“An inquiry has demonstrated that insufficient 
periods of history are offered to the Vancouver 
public schools, and that what time is allotted is 
devoted principally to the history of the State of 
Washington, thus limiting the study of United 
States and all other history in a challenging de- 
gree. Students are otherwise occupied with a 
social curriculum of odd values to the neglect of 
scholarship in the fundamentals of adequate edu- 
cation. Be it therefore 

“Resolved by Fort Vancouver Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, that 

“Sufficient time be alloted to the teaching of 
history in our public schools with a degree of 
completeness and competence commensurate with 
a general education in the subject. There should 
be at least one full year of United States History 
and Civics required in our High Schools, with 
emphasis on patriotism, love of country, its Con- 
stitution, institutions, ideals and principles which 
have made the United States of America the 
greatest Christian nation on earth; and that these 
facts be not discounted in favor of World Gov- 
ernment or any movement aligned therewith.” 

The resolution is receiving considerable press 
comment locally and elsewhere. 

On June 3, we gave the Award of Merit to 
Miss Dorothea Von Berg, 28 years here, now 
Assistant Principal and Dean of Girls at Van- 
couver High School, for her patriotic services 
in the community, training of successful inter- 
national exchange students, and helping two 
Pilgrims to win the State omens 4 contest. The 
presentation was made by Mrs. J. A. Troeh, Char- 
ter Member and Past Regent. 

Mrs. H. M. C. Grow, Press Chairman 


Hardin Camp (Jonesburg, Mo.). In its forty- 
fifth year, the Chapter observed Flag Day with 
an all-day meeting at the country home of Mrs. 
D. F. Knox with about fifty members and guests 
present. A luncheon to which all members con- 
tributed was served. 

In the afternoon a patriotic program was given 
under the leadership of Mrs. Edward Dixon 
built around the themes, “The Statue of Liberty” 
and “The Flag of Liberty.” 

During the year four new members have been 
added to the Chapter. An award was given an 
eighth grade pupil for the highest grade in 
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American History. Contributions and clothing 
were sent to the School of the Ozarks while the 
programs for the year were built around the 
three objectives of the Society. 

Miss Viola Wilson has been installed as Regent 
with the other officers being Mrs. Edward Dixon, 
Ist Vice Regent; Mrs. F. E. Lefferdink, 2nd Vice 
Regent; Mrs. Joe Ockerhausen, Secretary; Miss 
_ Eunice Dixon, Assistant Secretary; Mrs. George 
Van Ness, Treasurer; Mrs. D. F. Knox, Regis- 
trar; Mrs. J. D. Ellis, Chaplain. 

Viola Wilson, Press Relations Chairman 


Shikelimo (Lewisburg, Penna.), observed its 
- 60th Annual Charter Luncheon on Monday, 
~ June 6, 1955, at the Hotel Lewisburger. Mrs. F. 
M. Nickeson, Chapter Regent, presided. 

Mrs. Herbert Patterson, State Regent, was the 
guest speaker. Her topic was “Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility.” Mrs. Patterson said that it is time 
we as American citizens stand up and be counted 
for the things in which we believe. She also 

spoke of the careful use of our American flag. 


Left to right: Mrs. Allen Baker, State Recording Secre- 
tary; Mrs. F. M. Sprague, past Chapter Regent; Mrs. Her- 
bert Patterson, State Regent; Mrs. Curtis C. Lesher, past 
Chapter Regent; Mrs. Frank Nickeson, Shikelimo Chapter 
Regent; Mrs. William Coleman, Central Director of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mrs. Ralph Meachum, Recording Secretary of 
Shikelimo Chapter, presented a short history of 
the Chapter, listing outstanding achievements 
during the past 62 years. The Shikelimo Chapter 
was organized June 15, 1893 and chartered Janu- 
ary 2, 1895. 

Mrs. Edgar Schnure of Lewisburg presented 
two vocal selections, accompanied by Mrs. Morse 
Bettison. : 

Mrs. Allen L. Baker of State College, State 
Recording Secretary was present. The following 
Regents were in attendance from the following 
Chapters: Mrs. Daisy Henderson, Bellefonte; Mrs. 
Norma Hoffman, Bloomsburg; Mrs. M. C. Donkle, 
Williamsport; Miss Sara McFarland, Warrior 
Run Chapter. 

There were approximately 50 persons in attend- 
ance including the two State Officers, visiting 
Regents, and members of surrounding Chapters, 
and members of the local Chapter. 

Lucy E. Eisenhauer 
Press Relations Chairman 


Monongahela Valley (California, Pa.), 
Chapter celebrated its 35th anniversary on April 
16, 1955. Miss Harriet Hazzard, a _ charter 
member, gave the Chapter history which included 
its organization by Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, 
State Regent, and later President General, with 
Miss Henrietta Lilley as Organizing Regent. 
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a group of D. A. R. members, the Color Guards 


Our Chapter was active in 1928 when Pennsyl- 
vania’s Madonna of the Trail statue was erected 
in Washington County. 

Eight charter members, Past Regents and Re- 
gents and members from Braddock Trail, Canons- 
burg, Colonel Andrew Lynn, Great Crossings and 
Great Meadows Chapters were honored. Others 
sent greetings. 

Our Chapter proudly presented Mrs. C. C. 
Stephens as our Mother with four D. A. R. 
Daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Stephens just cele- 
brated their 62nd wedding anniversary. 

In March Good Citizen pins were presented 
to nine Senior High School girls. The American 
History contest in the 6th grades was inaugu- 
rated this year with a History Medal and awards 
presented to the winners, 

The Monongahela Valley Chapter maintains a 
Colonial Bedroom, furnished by our members, at 
the museum at Fort Necessity. This room was 
dedicated in honor of Mrs. William Alexander, 
a Past Regent, then State Regent and later Vice 
President General. 

At an impressive Flag Day Guest Luncheon, 
Lt. Col. J. B. G. Roberts, U.S.A.F. Res., spoke 
on “Unpublished Facts of the Custis Story.” 
Col. Roberts’ father was the sole survivor of the 
massacre, being unable to accompany the expe- 
dition that fateful day. The Award of Merit was 
presented to Col. Roberts in recognition of his 
outstanding services in both World Wars and his 
peacetime services as Civil Defense Director. 

Monongahela Valley Chapter has 151 members 
from eight towns along the historic Monongahela 
River. Our Chapter was saddened June 4, 1955 
by the sudden death of Miss Harriet Hazzard, a 
beloved charter member. 


Elizabeth B. Taylor, Regent 


Colonel David Hall (Lewes, Del.). On Me- 
morial Day, 1955, the grave of Colonel David 
Hall, for whom the Chapter is named, was 
marked officially with a bronze marker. The 
grave is in the Lewes Presbyterian Cemetery. 


From left: Miss Marguerite Poynter, Mrs. Kenneth Stew 
art, Mrs. Robert J. Kennedy, Regent of Colonel David Hall 
Chapter; Mrs. D. Anthony Potter, Mrs. Norman B. Baylis, 
Mrs. W. Allen Vessels, Mrs. George E. Chambers, Sr. 


Colonel Hall, born January 4, 1752, com- 
manded a Delaware Regiment during the Revo- 
lution and later became the fifteenth Governor 
of Delaware. He died September 18, 1817. 

The ceremony immediately followed the parade 
and speeches at the Village Green. Present were 
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of the Lewes Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ameri- 
can Legion Post #17, U. S. Naval Detachment 
at Fort Miles and others, and the firing squad 
from Fort Miles fired a volley over the grave. 
A short address by the Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
Robert J. Kennedy, honored Colonel Hall and 
veterans of other wars. 
Helene C. Potter (Mrs. D. A. Potter) 
Press Relations Chairman 


Fort Conde (Spring Hill, Ala.). Fort Conde’s 
first meeting in 1955 was a gala affair, a seated 
luncheon in the lovely Creary home. Judge 
Herndon Inge, Jr., of the Juvenile Court, gave 
an enlightening address. He summarized facts 
from a recent nationwide investigation into the 
fundamental causes of juvenile delinquency. He 
gave facts about the local situation. 


Pictured from left to right are: C. A. R. Chairman, Mrs. 
James Fullton, Judge Herndon Inge, Jr., to whom Mrs. Ralph 
Emmett Porter, Regent, is presenting the D. A. R. Award of 
Merit, Miss Mary Emma Creary, Chaplain, and Mrs. Julia 
Creary Woods, Librarian. 


The Chapter, with many young members, fol- 
lows closely N. S. D. A. R. policy, enjoying Miss 
Carraway’s monthly messages and D, A. R. mate- 
rial generally. Activities include a motor trip for 
several Good Citizens to Huntington College, 
Montgomery, for the annual pilgrimage this year 
to hear the address of Mrs. James, an active 
J. A. C. committee which sponsored several hun- 
dred members, one club winning a national prize 
for a play on the life of Benjamin Franklin. All 
D. A. R. schools are aided with the main gifts 
to K. D. S, National Defense is featured and 
Americanism. Members have attended every 
naturalization court for six years, assisting immi- 
gration inspectors when needed. 

History medal awards are made to both public 
and private schools—Gold Star Honor Roll for 
second year and five state 100% Honor Roll 
badges encourage future effort. Programs on 
Colonial Period, Religion, College and Styles 
and popular American music by professions giv- 
ing classic origin and a finale on Flag Day at 
City Recreation Center with a talk on Flag 
Courtesy illustrated by a platoon of U. S. Ma- 
rines with Captain Eppes in command have 
proved interesting. 

Mrs, Emmett Porter 


Mary Washington (Washington, D. C.), in 
its sixty-fourth year has had a banner year. Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway honored us twice this 
spring. She attended the fashion tea of the 
Junior Committee in April at which INGA, 
fashion personality, showed an envious array of 
cottons for the younger set and the matrons with 


soft background music and six lovely models 
to assist her clever fashion patter of what the 
spring will bring for the well-dressed D. A. R. 
After the fashion display, tea and punch were 
served and a social hour followed. 

In May, Miss Carraway again honored us by 
coming to the annual meeting. She presented 
National charter member pins to two members 
of the Chapter in absentia. Miss Marie Louise 
Wadsworth and Mrs. Marie Henderson Forrest 
were unable to attend the meeting due to illness. 
The Regent delivered the charter member pin to 
Mrs. Forrest (Charter No. 140) on May 8. Miss 
Wadsworth’s pin was accepted from Miss Carra- 
way by her niece, Mrs. C. Clarke Young, an 
Honorary Chapter Regent. The Kegent called 
upon Miss Wadsworth later and personally gave 
her greetings from the Chapter and showed her 
that her Charter No. 222 had been engraved on 
her pin. This was a great thrill for these two 
charter members, both of whom were pages at 
the first D. A. R. Congress under Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, first President General and a member 
of Mary Washington. Another highlight of the 
meeting was the talk given by Mrs. U. Alexis 
Johnson, wife of the U. S. Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia, who told of her life behind the Iron 
Curtain and showed beautiful colored slides of 
the Embassy. 

The Chapter, now numbering 222 members, looks 
forward with confidence to its second half-cen- 


tury. 
Florence H. Harrill (Mrs. J. William) 
Regent 


Santa Anita (Arcadia, Cal.) On May 17, at 
8 o’clock in the Little Theatre of the Arcadia 
high school, the Santa Anita Chapter sponsored 
a citizenship class reception, with Mrs. Thomas 
H. Bailey as Chairman, Invitations were -bidden 
to thirty potential citizens and their: families. 
Mr. William J. Lloyd, guest speaker, President 
of the United States Citizens Bank of Fullerton, 
recently of Arcadia branch, gave a very convinc- 
ing and forceful address, especially did he stress 
the great importance as new citizens of their duty 
as voters to execute this newly acquired right 
as true Americans, 


Left to right: Mrs. David R. Wood, Regent; Andre P. 
Tulleners, graduate from Holland; holding Honor Scroll 
together with Mrs. Vera Williams, graduate from Canada; 
instructor, John B, Palmer. 


Regent, Mrs. David R. Wood, gave the welcom- 
ing address, expressing pride and joy in the sin- 
cere efforts put forth in qualifying as new citi- 
zens. Ladies were given rose corsages; the men, 
boutonnieres. 

Graduates are always requested to sign the 
honor scroll, which later hangs in the evening 
classroom. 
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This year’s graduating class included students 
from Canada, Russia, Hungary, England, South 
Africa and Australia. Each year former gradu- 
ates attend, expressing gratitude and heartfelt 
appreciation for the spirit of friendliness and 
neighborliness with which they have been re- 
ceived in this community. Arcadia is aptly known 
as “The friendly city.” 

These functions are given in an endeavor to 
promote and carry out one of the National So- 
ciety’s major objectives. The May reception was 
the fourth of its kind since the Chapter’s organi- 
zation. 

Outstanding citizen’s award, sponsored by the 
D. A. R was won by Leora Gregg, Arcadia high 
school senior. An award pin from the Santa 
Anita Chapter was presented to Miss Gregg at 
the fifth birthday celebration of the Chapter. 

Mrs. Arthur B. Colnon 
Press Relations Chairman 


Anson Burlingame (Burlingame, Cal.). On 
March fourteenth, Anson Burlingame Chapter ar- 
ranged a museum tea as a means of strengthen- 
ing the budget. Burlingame Recreational Hall 
provided an attractive room for showing the an- 
tique treasures of the members. Several members, 
acting as hostesses, wore costumes with a history 
of early days. Those shown in the photograph 
who displayed the wearing apparel of their fore- 
bears were Mrs. Kenneth Andem, Regent, with 
black lace shawl; Miss Mary Eleanor Peters in 
cap, fichu and “taffety” shawl of her great grand- 
mother, her grandmother's “infare” dress and with 
her mother’s wedding fan; and Mrs. Norman 
Waggoner in a replica of a colonial gown. Others 
wore beautiful examples of the eighties and 
nineties. 


San Mateo Times 


Mrs. T. L. Leach modeled a number of her 
remarkably large and fine collection of costumes 
with their appropriate accessories, literally from 
head to toe, and with purse and parasol and even 
“Gibson Girl” hatpins, to the great delight of 
the contemporary spectators and the evident be- 
wilderment of the younger generation, both mar- 
ried and teen-age. 

A rich store of treasure was brought from 
chests and trunks as well as from homes which 
still cherish the furniture and silver of their 
ancestors. The fireplace was completely fitted 
with articles from Colonial days to the “winning 
of the West.” 

Tea was served at a beautifully decorated table 
throughout the afternoon, and under the skillful 
direction of the Chairman, Mrs. Norman Wag- 
goner, it was a gay and successful affair, 
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The Chapter celebrated its twenty-ninth birth- 
day in April by presenting Good Citizenship pins 
to five High School girls in the district. The girls 
attended the Chapter meeting with their mothers 
and teachers, and received the awards from the 
State Vice Chairman of Good Citizenship, Mrs. 
Scott Rountree, assisted by the Chapter Chair- 
man, Mrs. Richard E, Fry. 

There are four fifty-year members in the Chap- 
ter. 

(Miss) Mary Eleanor Peters 


Dubuque (Dubuque, Iowa), celebrated the 
60th anniversary of the granting of its charter 
March 23, 1955. 


Dubuque Chapter celeb 
Mesdames J. W. Gronen, George DeForrest Rose, Norman 
Hurd, Clyde Ellsworth, and W. B. Poinsett. 


60th Anni ry: from left. 


Highlighting the meeting was the program en- 
titled, “Looking Backward.” Dated August 22, 
1894, a newspaper account told of the first gather- 
ing on August 20th of twelve ladies who later 
became charter members. Mrs. D. N. Cooley 
(Clara Aldrich Cooley) was chosen first Regent. 
She later became First Honorary State Regent of 
Iowa. On January 14, 1897, Dubuque Chapter 
received its National Number 110 from the then 
Secretary-General, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Main. 

Interesting and humorous accounts of past 
events and projects were given by Mrs, Clyde 
Ellsworth, Mrs. Norman Hurd, Mrs. W. B. Poin- 
sett, and Mrs. George DeForrest Rose, Past Re- 
gents, also by Mrs. W. N. Glab and Mrs. James 
Gronen. 

Reports of the 56th Iowa Conference held the 
previous week revealed Dubuque Chapter on the 
State Honor Roll and also on the Gold Honor 
Roll of the National Society. An added honor 
was the election of Mrs. William H. Collings, 
Dubuque Chapter Regent, to the office of. Treas- 
urer of Iowa D. A. R. 

Presiding at the birthday table were the Vice 
Regent, Mrs. Carl Bartels who also arranged 
the program, and the Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Louis Lobstein. 

Hostesses for the occasion were the Regent, 
Mrs. Clifton B. Trewin, Mrs. Charles Carl Ray, 
Jr., and Mrs. Donald F, Huntoon, Director of the 
North East District at whose home the meeting 
was held. The latter comprise three generations 
of D. A. R. membership. 

Dorothy F. Huntoon 
Corresponding Secretary 


Potreros Verdes (Burbank, Cal.). Its organi- 
zation meeting January 30, 1955 at the home of 
Mrs. Wolfgang Reitherman, opened with the 
ritual. Mrs. Morris G. Lepisto, Organizing Re- 
gent, greeted the group and introduced the 
guests; Mrs. Ruth Apperson Rous, California 
State Regent; Mrs. John J. Champieux, State 
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Organizing Secretary; and Mrs. John Whittier 
Howe Hodge, Past Second Vice President Gen- 
eral, Honorary State Regent, and National Vice 
Chairman of D. A. R. Museum. 

Mrs. Rous, installing officer and speaker for the 
occasion explained the name chosen for the chap- 
ter. “Potreros Verdes” signifies the peaceful 
“Green Fields” of the eastern San Fernando 
Valley at the time our nation was establishing its 
independence in the east. Mrs. Rous then in- 
stalled the new officers: Mrs. Morris Lepisto, 
Regent; Mrs. O. R. Donovan Berg, Vice Regent; 
Mrs. Lawrence B:rd, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Ernest Wilkins, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
William McCoy, Treasurer; Mrs. Wolfgang 
Reitherman, Registrar; and Mrs. Robert Hub- 
bard, Historian. 

Seventeen women are organizing members of 
the Potreros Verdes Chapter. The oath was ad- 
ministered to the officers and members including 
Mrs. Alvin A. Vose, Mrs. Sherwin L. Barton, 
Mrs. Eric O. Borgstrom, Mrs. Patrick J. Sazio, 
Mrs. Daryl W. Garges, Mrs. George H. Harvey, 
Miss Helen Lilley, Mrs. Inez W. McMahon, Mrs. 
William B. Maitland, Mrs. John K. Miller. Mrs. 
Rous gave a short talk on the responsibilities of 
the members to the society, community, and 
country. She said she hoped they would “Aim 
high, work hard, have fun, and help promote 
better Americanism, free, wholesome, honest, and 
spiritual.” 

Constance B. Hubbard, Press Chairman 

Alexander Love (Houston, Texas). Beginning 
with the red, white, and blue banner emblazoned 
across the top of page one of our morning daily 
paper to the last flutter of Old Glory being 
stored in a case the six Houston Chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution agreed 
that it had been a most magnificient Flag Day. 
The newspapers carried articles and pictures, the 
disc jockeys reminded their listeners to hang 
out their flags, and one radio station devoted a 
full fifteen minutes to music written about our 
flag and read a short résumé of the history of 
the United States Flag. 


Flag Day Luncheon: (left to right) Mme. Bryan D. Werner, 
Paul; Dakin, Lt. Walter A. Williams, Miss Margaret Dav's. 
Mme. H. E. Mayhew, John R. Barnett, James C. Boone. 

The six Chapters which meet each year for a 
luncheon to commemorate Flag Day are: John 
McKnitt Alexander, Mrs. James C. Roone. Re- 
gent; Alexander Love, Mrs. John R. Barnett, 
Regent; Ann Poage, Miss Margaret Davis, Re- 
gent; Samuel Sorell, Mrs. Paul Dakin, Regent; 
Tejas, Mrs. Bryan D. Werner, Regent; and Lady 
Washington, Mrs. H. E. Mayhew, Regent. In- 
cluded in the honor guest list were: Mrs. Ed- 
ward R, Barrow, Corresponding Secretary General ; 
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Mrs. Loretta Grim Thomas, Vice President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. H. N. Stamper, State Registrar; and 
Mrs. I. B. McFarland, Honorary State Regent and 
Past Regent of Alexander Love Chapter. 

Lt. Walter A. Williams of Ellington A‘r Force 
Base was the guest speaker. His subject, of 
course, was the American Flag. 

Mrs. John R. Barnett, Regent 


Benjamin Romaine (Forest Hills, N. Y.), 
recently celebrated its third birthday with a 
luncheon at the Seminole Club in Forest Hills. 
Mrs. Harold Erb, State Regent, and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Ovenshine, Director of District 10, were 
honor guests. The program featured early Ameri- 
can music, 


Third Anniversary Luncheon guests of Benjamin Romaine 
Chapter with Mrs, Carl S$. Noble, center, greeting Mrs. 
Harold Erb, State Regent, and on left, Mrs. Eugene Oven- 
shine, Director of 10th District. 


Mrs. Carl S. Noble is the Organizing Regent 
of the Chapter which meets Monday evenings, 
from October to May, in homes. 

Last fall the Chapter received the state award 
for the greatest membership increase in one year; 
has been on the National Gold Honor Roll for 
two years; has presented an Award of Merit to 
a distinguished local citizen, Mr. A. S, Howson. 
The Kate Duncan Smith and Indian Schools have 
been well supported with two programs devoted 
to this phase of the work. Tammassee has been 
given a memorial acre and $100 given each year. 

The Chapter has cooperated with the Red Cross 
by assuming the responsibility for contacting over 
100 people for the Blood Bank. It has also shared 
with five other Queens Chapters the expense of 
sending a Queens student to Albany for the 
Americanization Conference in January. 

In connection with youth projects, two history 
medals and eight Good Citizenship medals have 
been presented in Forest Hills schools. Its spon- 
sorship of a C. A. R. Society led to an organi- 
zation meeting in December with a_ present 
membership of 24, one of whom won the Na- 
tional poetry contest this year. 

Ruth M. Noble, Regent 


Paha Wakan (Vermillion, S$. D.). The Chap- 
ter, founded in 1905 through the efforts of Mrs. 
Effie W. Thoms, was the first Chapter in South 
Dakota. Mrs. Thoms served as State Regent in 
1906. 

Paha Wakan is an Indian name for Spirit 
Mound near here, visited in 1804 by Lewis and 
Clark. The Chapter marked the spot with a large 
boulder bearing a bronze plate commemorating 
the event. Two historic millstones have also been 
marked, 
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Members of Paha Wakan Chapter: seated (from left) Mes- 
dames W. R. Colvin, H. E. Brookman, L. Abell, E. P. 
Rothrock, E. H. Shaw, Jr., Carl Christol, A. M. Pardee; 
standing (from left) Mesdames M. W. Davidson, Harry Gamage, 
B. D. Perkins, E. V. Heikes, I. R. Erickson, Frank Ufford, 
D. C. DeVany, Miss Grace Beede, Mesdames J. C. Ohlmacher, 
R. C. Davis. 


Through the efforts of our Regent, Mrs. Colvin, 
in 1919 the sum of $1,198 was raised for the sup- 
port of nineteen French orphans. 

Mrs. Ohlmacher, during World War II, per- 
sonally made 900 needle cases for the soldiers. 
Cookies were given to all drafted boys upon their 
departure from here. 

Our charter member, Mrs. Barrett, was active 
in Red Cross work and served on the cemetery 
and library boards for many years. 

Mrs. Thoms held classes for those applying 
for citizenship, distributed widely her “Ques- 
tions and Answers” leaflets and other educational 
literature. She presented many flags to individ- 
uals and groups. 

Our Chapter gave $1,250 for Continental Me- 
morial Hall in Washington, $1,000 of which was 
the gift of Miss Mabel Richardson, our State 
Regent. Other gifts included seventy spruce trees 
for the cemetery and furniture for the children’s 
room in the library. 

A bronze tablet in 1929 was placed in the city 
high school upon which were inscribed the names 
of the winners of the annual award for excellence 
in American history. Two good citizenship medals 
are presented to Junior High School students an- 
nually, 

Mrs. Rothrock, during her State Regency, in- 
augurated the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage con- 
test in South Dakota. 

In 1950 Mrs. Rothrock sponsored a radio his- 
torical script contest. KUSD dramatized the 
winning script. 

Monthly b. A. R. programs are given over 
KUSD, our local educational radio station. 

Our present membership is twenty-three. 

Edith Abell, Regent 


Beech Forest (Williamsburg, Ohio.). On 
June 1, Beech Forest Chapter held its annual 
picnic meeting at Blue Licks, Ky., the site of 
the last battle of the Revolutionary War, Au- 
gust 19, 1782. Twenty-one school children, aged 
8 to 13 years, chosen from the Clermont County 
schools, were the guests of the Chapter members 
who participated in the meeting. A chartered 
bus was used for transportation, and a most com- 
plete picnic dinner was provided by the members. 

The choice of this historic spot, with these 
school pupils as guests, was but another attempt 
of this Chapter not only to interest the local 
children in the history of their nation, but also 
to give them historic facts. 

A Chapter member, Mrs, Earle Johnson, con- 
ducted the group of children through the Pioneer 
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Museum located here, where an unusually inter- 
esting collection of antiques, especially firearms, 
is shown. She discussed with details the various 
displays. Her program for them was climaxed 
by their viewing the spot, now marked f a 
stone placed by the Kentucky Society, D. A. 
where the American soldier fell and also = 
viewing the huge monument honoring these men, 
many being the officers in this engagement. Mrs. 
Johnson gave an interesting review of this hap- 
pening. 

For the Chapter members, in the meeting which 
followed the picnic dinner, the reading by Mrs. 
Elmer Widrig of the article, “Battle of Blue 
Licks,” as found in the August, 1954 issue of 
the National D. A. R. Macazine, gave a back- 
ground for their own later inspection of the 
museum, battlefield and monument. 

Mrs. R. L. Atkins 
Press Relations Chairman 


Fort Nashborough (Nashville, Tenn.). Mrs. 


George Robert Smith, Regent, presents a check 
from the National Society to Patricia Ann Beatty, 
member of the Thomas Jefferson J. A. C. Club, 
Inglewood School, Nashville, for first prize for 
the winning poster, Portrait of Lincoln. 


Seated at the table, from left, Sandra Duncan, 
Program Chairman; Rose Ann Goodwin, Presi- 
dent; Kenneth Van Hooser, Secretary, J. A. C. 
Club. Standing, Patricia Ann Beatty, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Henry Perry, Ist Vice Regent, Mrs. Roy 
Thompson, Chapter Chairman Junior American 
Citizens Committee. 


David Hopkins (Hopkins, S. C.), offers a 
prize for the best historical essay written by a 
student of Lower Richland High School. 

Last year a prize of five dollars was won by 
Grace Adams for the best essay on General 
Thomas Sumter. This year the prize, a silver 
cup, was won by Margaret Ann Scott, a rising 
senior at Lower Richland’ High School, for the 
best essay on General Francis Marion. 

The Regent of the David Hopkins Chapter, 
Miss Laura Hopkins, made the award at the 
Class Day exercises on June 2. 

The Chapter also gave a citizenship pin to 
Grace Adams who was chosen by her schoolmates 
as the D. A. R. Good Citizen of the year at 
Lower Richland High School. 

Although not yet three years old the David 
Hopkins Chapter has almost doubled its mem- 
bership and is progressing well. An interesting 
historical program is given at each monthly meet- 
ing, and also a talk or article on National 
Defense. 


(Continued on page 964) 
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By Jean Farrty SARRAZIN 


Research abroad, particularly in the British 
Museum and the British Public Records, London, 
can be very exciting, even to an amateur, but in 
any case it is better to be well prepared before 
launching into this field of genealogical endeavor. 

Foremost in the minds of those of us who go 
to Britain to research is the thought of the rela- 
tionship between Norman, Saxon, Norman-Saxon 
historical genealogy, and that of the Welsh, which 
has such a deep influence upon British records. 
The very word means “British.” Historical gen- 
ealogy is between them plentifully. The Tudors 
themselves trace back to this origin. An Ameri- 
can delving into such records must remember in 
the beginning the linguistic difficulties of the 
Pipe Roll and Norman Charters, Saxon Chronicle 
and Latin Coucher book, are to Welsh genealo- 
gies what simple Arithmetic is to the Masters. 

The College of Heralds has done a noble work, 
no matter the authority or lack of it. For those 
to whom its history holds particular interest, 
there is Mark Noble’s History of the College of 
Heraldy, so we are reminded by other writing 
on this subject. We are concerned with the 
results the College has produced. We are re- 
minded of the zeal manifested by the Collectors 
of the Harlequin Manuscript, followed by the 
organization of the Harlequin Society which 
furnished study, and also published the many 
Visitations of Garter King of Arms and his 
deputies. Had it not been for the above, the 
reputation of the College would not be so great 
abroad as it is today. Americans find these data 
helpful and satisfactory in much of their effort 
in Britain. 

One realizes in the beginning of the search 
that these aids are merely so, for many of the 
genealogies of old families of Britain were ac- 
cepted from the family through hearsay and 
claim, thus authoritative possession of Armorial 
Rights, unless supported by evidence derived 
from Chancery, Exchequor, or some other court 
cannot rest upon their publications in the Visita- 
tions, etc., except in cases where the grants of 
Arms “de nova” made by the College. 

The above means the pedigrees as recorded in 
the Visitations were nearly always accepted by 
the Heralds as they were given, and proved or 
certified by them without too much real proof. 
Once transcribed, however, the pedigrees became 
an accepted record; therefore one, and especially 
a novice, must heed carefully what he or she is 
about in these records. 

It was a thrilling occasion to the writer whose 
experience has been extensive in the “deep 
South” where so many of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth’s subjects emigrated, to find Mr, An- 
thony R. Wagner, the Richmond Herald, College 
of Arms, London, presented to us by a friend 
from New York, then in London. 

To have been permitted to see the registration 
of families, and their Arms, take the references 
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thereof and to continue, after due recommenda- 
tion by the American Ambassador, our searches 
in the British Record Office, Chancery Lane, 
London, where we were happy to have presented 
us, a Student’s Ticket, with a note which only 
said, “With the Compliments of the Secretary,” 
was indeed a pleasing gesture. The Student’s 
Ticket enabled us to have a few more privileges 
than ordinarily granted to the average researcher. 

The card is numbered and issued to Mrs. 
Jennie (Jean) Fairly Sarrazin “in accordance 
with the rules and regulations made by the 
Master of Rolls respecting the Public use ‘of 
Records” and dated July 30, 1954. Signed H. A. 
Johnston.” 

The above gave the writer the privilege of 
seeking the aid of the staff in the Department 
of Manuscripts, the use of other materials we 
would not have had the pleasure to see and 
search, and access in other quarters where it was 
of interest. Added to our collection of Library 
Cards gathered over the United States and also 
in Paris, France, they are a pleasing memento 
of a summer abroad. 

Further comment upon research in her Ma- 
jesty’s Records, shows one we must be mindful 
of the fact that many representatives of the 
oldest and most distinguished and legitimate 
Coats of Arms, never came near the heraldic 
visitors, or went themselves, to give out their 
pedigree (just as in this country, many of our 
most able and distinguished families never got 
into public life or print) nor were they inquired 
about by the heralds—thus over there, as here 
in the United States, the LAND holds the an- 
swer, and the courts registering the land claims. 

One knows how land was given in the British 
Isles in those medieval days—how it was often 
times taken away by the whim fostered by poli- 
tics of the King, and just as often perhaps, re- 
stored. Many times it was not restored. Thereby 
America gained many persons from able and 
distinguished families from Scotland, Ireland, and 
England. For example, the famous MacGregor 
family of Scotland fell under the ire of the King. 
Their lands were taken from them, their name, 
and all of their possessions forfeited to the 
Crown. With it all, NEW names had to be 
chosen, hence we had in this country, instead of 
James MacGregor as he was born, Thomas Mack- 
Gehee of Prince William County, Virginia, and 
Alexander Magruder of Maryland, instead of 
MacGregor as he was born, both early Colonists 
to this country. 

It was most pleasant to the writer—a MacGre- 
gor descendant through Thomas Mackgehee of 
Virginia—to have been invited for luncheon at 
the home of the now Clan Gregor Chief, Sir 
Malcolm and Lady MacGregor of “Edinchip” 
Lochearnhead, Scotland. It is interesting to note 
in the September issue of our Holiday Magazine 
an article regarding the present Scottish Chiefs 
of some of the famous Clans of Scotland. Sir 
Malcolm is featured in his home surrounded by 
some of the trophies he has inherited of by-gone 
MacGregor’s. His home is most interesting, as 
are both Sir Malcolm and Lady MacGregor who 
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ton several years ago. 

In the Public Record office, London, and also 
the British Museum, much came to hand to aid 
our search. It was fascinating to one long given 
to love of research, to find a never-ending trail 
of source material, which teased one to linger 
on and on. Able assistance was forthcoming at 
any time, from the staff. Knowing what was de- 
sired, for our purpose, the writer found much 
satisfaction from the perusal of Descriptive Cata- 
_ logues of Ancient Deeds—deeds in the time of 
Henry I and II and pertaining to “Adam (Fair- 
ly) the Clerk” and witnessed by Allan de Faleise, 
Ralph de Hastings, etc.” The Dictionery of Arms 
in the British Museum gave old and valuable 
information. The Scottish Record Society of 
Edinburgh, Nesbit’s System of Heraldy, now 
familiar to many students of genealogy in this 
country, but only since World War II available 
here, except in-the Library of Congress. Scot- 
land’s Border Papers by Bain are helpful and 
available in the States. Lists of Persons engaged 
in the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745 showing 
their place of abode, the particular act of re- 
bellion committed by them, etc., found in the 
British Museum and in the Register House, Edin- 
burgh, Historic Account of Ancient Families in 
the Scots Advocates Library, Edinburg, Lists of 
Nobility of Scotland and their issue, marriages, 
etc., British Museum, Scots Compendium or 
Peeket Peerage of Scotland and Extinct Titles 
with Descent, Marriages and Issue with account 
of Regalia Lists of Peers, etc., 2 vols. Edinburgh 
1829. Gentlemen’s Magazine, Record Book, Armo- 
rial Bearings Kings of Scotland and Great Britain, 
Commencing 1678 Lyon Office, Edinburg. Cal- 
endar of Home Office Papers—Scotland Church. 
Warrants of Letters of Presentation to be passed 
under Privy Seal of Scotland (In case of Assist- 
ants Succession, the warrant in form of Royal 
Assent). Northern Notes and Queries on Scottish 
Antiquary, etc., 2 vols. Edinburgh 1888, History 
of Scottish Knights taken or slain at Battle of 
Homildon Hill A.D. 1402. Mss. belonging to 
G. F. Luttrell, Esq., Dunster Castle, Fasti Eccle- 
siac, Scotland. Succession of Ministers in the 
Parish Churches of Scotland from Reformation 
A.D. 1560 to present time. Edinburgh 1866. Mem. 
Parliament Scotland inc. minor Barons, the 
Comm. Burghs 1882 on basis Parliament returns 
1880 with General Biography notices. Joseph 
Foster, 2nd Ed. Revised and corrected. London 
1882. Privately printed. These are only a few 
references the writer found helpful while work- 
ing in the British Museum. 

There is so much to say of research in Eng- 
land, but the heart of our search was to be in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Our visit to the Office of 
the Register of Births, Marriages, etc., proved 
to be rather a gruelling task. There we were 
placed to sit upon small round topped stools, 
situated so that one leaned forward toward a 
counter, which held the very large record books 
from which we took our notes. After about 
three hours of this, and still wearing our top 
coats, we departed and did not return. We had 
paid the sum of one Pound for ten days’ search. 
It was just too strenuous for even these enthu- 
siasts, and very cold without any heat. After 
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lunch we went to her Majesty’s General Register 
House, Scottish Record Office, where the Duke 
of Wellington sits upon his horse in majestic 
pose, guarding that ancient and, to us, exciting 
place! Once inside, it was well nigh impossible 
to leave. While to Americans the lighting was 
poor, and the rooms cold, courtesy prevailed. 
Much was to be had from the many Parish 
Church Registers, Registers of Sasines, which 
were of great value to us, together with Minute 
Records of Parishes and Shires of Scotland. The 
Heir General’s Estate Papers were especially help- 
ful in Estate matters. Services of Heirs, properly 
designated. The Commissariat of Glascow and 
Testaments of Glascow proved of much personal 
interest to the writer as did the Folios covering 
Ayrshire, Argyleshire, Lanarkshire, etc. Regis- 
trum Magnium Sigilli; Regum Scotorum; Argyle 
Register Sasine; Edinburgh Council Register; 
Fasti Eccleastic of Scotland; Synod of Loutian 
and Tweedale; Record of Argyle and the Isles; 
Notes on Dignities Scotland in the Peerage of 
Scotland which are dormant or which have been 
forfeited; Funerals with Collection of Epitaphs 
in Latin—England by Eminent Scots of the Day, 
by Pat Forbes to name a few other useful refer- 
ences. 

With a translator, the writer visited the office 
of the Lord Lyon of Scotland, Lord McInnes, and 
Curator of Historical Records. We had a “field 
day” as Americans sometime say. In the Advo- 
cates Library there was much to be had did one 
know one’s lines and family. From the begin- 
ning of registrations in Scotland, to the present 
day, one could trace one’s family. It is confusing 
in experience, but one can accomplish the search 
with splendid result after a while! 

Next in our notebook is a notation “April 18, 
1571 from the Calendar of State Papers of Scot- 
land.” One finds that upon that date “The Earl 
of Mortane, Abbott of Dumfermline and James 
Makgill, to Lord Bughley, Recommends Michael 
Gilbert, Thomas Gilbert, William Fouler, Simon 
Majoribanks, Archibald Fairlie, Nicholas Udart 
and William Udart, for Passports to go to France 
and Flanders.” 

The familiar Scot’s Peerage and the Acts of 
Lords Council of Scotland’s Public Affairs are a 
choice source materials. 

It is a well known fact, of course, that the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, is a 
mine of wonderful and useful material in any 
field. It is now soon to be housed in a new 
building (the architect for it, the late Dr. Regi- 
nald Fairlie, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, did not live 
to see the completion of this great new building 
now under construction). Dr. Fairlie, by the 
way, was the first person in Edinburgh to give 
this writer hope and inspiration towards the con- 
tinuation of the research we knew must be done 
on our branch of the family, urging us time and 
again to come to Edinburgh. It was a great dis- 
appoin‘ment to find that Dr. Fairlie had passed 
on a short time prior to our arrival. Dr. Fairlie 
together with Mr. I. G. Lindsay, A.R.S.A., were 
both greatly interested in the restoration of old 
Scottish Houses. Scotland’s Magazine for March, 
1954, cites them both concerning the work under- 
taken in the Village—“A Royal Burgh”—of Falk- 
land where three excellent examples of Scottish 
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burgh architecture are now being restored. Falk- 
land is a little town that grew up at the gates 
of the Palace of the Scottish kings in Fife. There, 
shortly after the war, a group of individuals 
formed a society, the Friends of Falkland, to 
acquire and restore the best remaining houses 
under the guidance of architects who had shown 
particular understanding and appreciation of 
Scottish traditional architecture, first, the late 
Dr. Reginald Fairlie (of Edinburgh) and then 
Mr. I. G. Lindsay. 

In the National Library in Edinburgh, the 
writer found material of particular satisfaction. 
It was regretted that more time had not been 
allowed for intensive searching here, as well as 
at the University of Edinburgh, another rich 
source for detailed research in Scotland, and from 
among the records of its students and alumni. 

Glascow beckoned, and in Mitchell Library 
and at the University of Glascow found interest- 
ing information relative to the education of 
many of the persons in whom we were interested. 
There in Glascow, occurred one of the most 
exciting experiences of the whole journey. We 
were concerned with a place called SHOTTS. 
This name the writer had come across in a will 
found in the Register of Glascow Testaments in 
the Register House in Edinburgh. The will of 
JOHN FAIRLIE, “of Fortissat, Bartrom-Shotts” 
October 1653 probated October 1654, intrigued 
us. In the translation of it from Latin into 
English, we found that the parish of Bartrom 
Shotts held a Kirk, for when the wife of John 
Fairlie, one Jonet (Janet) died in Fortissett in 
January, 1655, she requested that she be “buried 
in the Kirk at Shotts,” but no one in the Register 
House could tell us WHERE Shotts was. One 
day, the writer was passing a bus terminal in the 
city of Glascow and saw approaching us a bus 
labeled “Shotts.” Upon inquiry, the place was 
found to be about thirty miles away. We got a 
taxi and went one bitter, cold, wet day. There 
we found the kirk yard and the graves of John 
and Jonet Fairlie. It may not be amiss here to 
state that the kirk yards in Scotland and Eng- 
land, but especially in Scotland—as we found 
them—would put America to shame. They were 
cared for most beautifully by a superintendent 
and a corps of gardeners. Lovely turf and flow- 
ers, beautiful to behold! Mrs. Wilson secured 
the foot stone of John Fairly, with his initials 
upon it, and shipped it to America where it 
rests today in the FAIRLY lot in the city ceme- 
tery at Hazlehurst, Mississippi. 

Shotts was found to be the place where the 
Covenanter’s met for the first time. It is a mere 
stop in the hillside. Its most important item of 
interest today is that the high tower for the 
British Broadcasting Station is there, upon the 
highest point in the parish! It is surrounded by 
a coal area, but the little kirk nestles amidst 
the rolling hills and carries on its old time 
Scottish traditions of the Church of Scotland. 
Many names found in the History of the Parish 
of Shotts are noteworthy. The Hamilton’s, the 
Muir’s, the Clelands, Fairlie, Currie, Russell, Orr, 
Crawford, Stewart, Lennox, Inglis, Bruce, Dixon, 
Livingston, Watson are some of them, and fa- 
miliar ones to us, of Scottish ancestry. Many of 
these families have representatives in the “deep 
south” today. 
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The finding of John Fairlie in Shotts took the 
writer’s search back to the University of Glas- 
cow, where we found the family of John Fairly 
of “Bruntsfield” in Edinburgh, all getting their 
educations. From the Old Edinburgh Club pub- 
lications we found that John Fairly of “Brunts- 
field” had purchased “Bruntsfield” from the 
Lauder’s in 1603. The manor house still stands 
in Edinburgh and is a source of much interest to 
tourists and those of us who like old houses. To 
quote from the Edinburgh Club Publication: 
“From a charter granted to Allan Lawdre June 
13, 1381—original deed from Richard Broune, 
King’s Sergeant of Burgh Muir, invested them 
to William de Lawdre two charters, unusual. 
Lands of Bruntsfield extended 49-50 acres through 
a park. The present house is a composite struc- 
ture, consisting of a manor house erected in the 
16th century. Extensive additions were subse- 
quently made, perhaps destroyed in the wars by 
Earl Hertford or protector Somerset, in May, 
1544. Edinburgh of that day was destroyed by 
fire and the people put to the sword. This was 
Henry VIII’s murderous method the English 
‘Godly term of Marriage’ between Edward and 
Mary Queen of Scots. Sir Alexander Lauder then 
proprietor of Bruntsfield was slain at Pinkie 
Church, Black Saturday, 1547, and the second 
manor must have been erected during the latter 
half of the century. It was long connected with 
the Lauder-Halton families, when at the turn of 
the century in 1603, the lands and mansion were 
sold by Sir Alexander Lauder with consent of 
his wife, Anna Ballender, to JOHN FAIRLIE 
(Fairly in the old records) Burgess of Edin- 
burgh, in life rent and William Fairlie, his son, 
in full (Great Seal ix 944). In 1603 John Fairlie 
found it necessary to make considerable addi- 
tions and alterations to the Manor House to make 
it suitable for his family, as their residence. 
John Fairlie’s initials, the monogram of himself 
and his wife, Elizabeth Weston or Watson, and 
date 1605, are still to be seen carved over the 
windows with coat of arms set into a stained 
glass window in the drawing room.” 

Here John Fairlie and his descendants dwelt, 
apparently undisturbed by the religious revolu- 
tions, that convulsed the whole countryside until 
1695, when the title of Bruntsfield passed to 
George Warrener, at that time one of the Bailies 
and afterward, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. These 
Fairlies were the Fairlies (Fairly-Fairley) of 
Braid. Braid Hills are to be seen on the out- 
skirts of Edinburgh today, near the Pentland 
Hills. One of John Fairlie’s sons, Alexander 
Fairlie; married Martha, daughter of the famous 
John Knox, the Reformer. One wonders HOW 
the Fairlie’s dwelt in such peace in those times. 
Agnes Fairley of Fallow Hall, wife of Sir Robert 
Lauder “of the Bass.” Ref. Books of the Old 
Edinburgh Club. 

From Old Parochial Lists of Scotland one can 
recover much genealogical fact of interest to 
Scottish families in America. 

Travelling to Ayr from Glascow, we were en- 
tertained by Fairlie descendants, long known to 
the writer and taken by these distant relatives to 
Culzean Castle now in the possession of the Nation- 
al Trust of Scotland. General Eisenhower, now 
President of the United States, was given by 
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them the top “flat” as a residence after he 
gained his victories in Europe in the last World 
War. The writer understands he has occupied 
the flat twice when in Europe. It is an excep- 
tionally beautiful castle situated upon the Clyde, 
not too far from Ayr. 

Researching from Greenock to Fairlie Village 
and Fairlie Castle nearby, brought us much an- 
ticipated pleasure. Much of the interest in the 
trip into Her Majesty's Archives stems from the 
history of Fairlie Castle and its forerunners, the 
Ross family of Yorkshire and before that, Nor- 
mandy, coming with William the Conqueror into 
England 1066. It is said to date from the time 
of the early Stuart Kings and to have belonged 
to the Fairly family. 

Later we found ourselves in Paris where the 
writer was for a short time busy in the National 
Archives there, also finding John Fairly, “the 
Scot,” registered in these Archives. Visions of 
further research haunt us still. 

The old book shops of Edinburgh, Glascow, 
and Paris were an unending source of interest 
and information. Purchases in each of them add 
much refreshing lore, as we rehearse in our 
mind’s eye this adventure into research in Europe. 

To the mind of the writer, even the cathedrals, 
cemeteries, as well as the village kirks with 
their “Cities of the dead” are included in Her 
Majesty’s Archives. In Westminster Abbey in 
London, we found hanging above the stalls of the 
Knights in the chapel of Henry VIII, many flags 
bearing the insignia of famous Knights. Upon 
the stalls were groups of coats of arms, including 
that of our chief interest in this search. Other 
churches in London furnish many sources of in- 
formation to the researcher. St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields gave us particular interest. 

In Edinburgh no tour of that famous city is 
complete without a visit to St. Giles. There also 
one finds much to add to a search such as we 
were engaged upon. Old Greyfriars, CANON- 
GATE, Melrose Abbey, Edinburgh Castle where 
the War Memorial of the Scots and its tomb of 
THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER is the most beauti- 
ful of any seen anywhere by this writer. Found 
there are the bound rolls of the military men 
who served in the late wars in the Air Force, 
and will some day be invaluable for research. 

One does not have the space to go into the 
many mysteries of High Street, Edinburgh, or to 
give a survey of its many wynds and closes, One 
finds this street of Old Edinburgh designated in 
the medieval documents, “Via Regia,” or “Vicus 
Regius,” the Castle Hill, the Lawnmarket and 
the Canongate (Vicus Canonicorum). On the 
north side of the street, and reserving the south 
side for a return journey through “the Royal 
Mile” as the street is popularly known today, 
we literally followed in the footsteps of those 
Scottish Kings, Queens, Princes and Princesses 
from the days of David I to James VI and I, 
from the Castle to the Abbey of Holyrood. 

The closes and wynds that run from the ridge 
to the valley on the south side were at one time 
merely lanes dividing the gardens of ‘the various 
properties from each other, but when all was 
built up they became the closes and wynds we 
see today. We are told that this development 
began in the seventeenth century. Anyway, it 
was in one of the closes on the north side of the 
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street that the writer found one of intense in- 
terest to us. It was the “ADVOCATE’S CLOSE, 
HIGH STREET.” There we found that Sir James 
Stewart of Goodtrees, Lord Advocate, 1692, lived 
here. 

This close, from its outstanding massiveness 
and its characteristic structure, as seen from the 
back, is one of the most popular as well as one 
of the most interesting of closes. 

It dates back to the sixteenth century. Its name 
is taken from Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland (1692-1713). The turnpike stair on 
the left is one the writer will always remember. 
On the right, there are twin doorways with the 
following inscription: 


BLESSIT BE GOD IN AL HIS GIFTS. 
CC...HB. 

SPEC ALTERA VITAE. 1590 
(Another hope of life) 

We give this here because of its significant 
value to other Southerner’s researching into Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth’s Archives. 

SIGHTHILL is another very old cemetery in 
the environs of Glascow. 

We would remind our readers to use Crawford’s 
Peerage of Scotland with reservations—in places 
—since he made some errors that were never cor- 
rected regarding some of the Stewarts. One 
Patrick Stewart coming to the Cape Fear (ca 
1730) in North Carolina was sent this Peerage 
from Scotland. He found the errors in his own 
line. He corrected the material for his descend- 
ants, which has come down to them. The writer 
has these data. The Stewart Society in Edin- 
burgh shows the line so corrected through a 
registration by a North Carolina Stewart living 
then in London, who had the Lord Lyon register 
the line for him. Wood’s Peerage is the better 
authority, we are told. 

We note that we have overlooked the old Kirk 
of West Kilbride at Greenock, and its adjacent 
cemetery. This one has seven of the Covenanters 
graves in it, who were hanged. The Kirk was 
built by John Shaw of Greenock in 1591. It was 
restored in 1864. Here many of the ancient and 
great families of Scotland have vaults and tombs. 
We found one of interest to us there. Here we 
saw the tomb of “Highland Mary,” the beloved 
of Robert Burns. 

Skelmorlie Aisle is a relic found in the old 
Churchyard at Largs, situated on the Clyde River 
in the West of Scotland. Skelmorlie Aisle was 
erected in 1636 by Sir Robert Montgomery of 
Skelmorlie, to contain the burial place and monu- 
ment for himself and Dame Margaret Douglas, 
his wife. Kelbburne Castle, the seat of the Earl 
of Glascow (who now owns Fairlie Castle and its 
Charter Chests) is not too far from Largs and 
Fairlie Village. 

The Brisbane Tomb in the Largs Cemetery is 
one of interest since that family was an impor- 
tant one in the West of Scotland also, by alliance 
with the Lindsays, Crawfords, Fairlys and others, 
and in its own right as well. 

The “Prophet’s Grave”—John Smith—a 17th 
century minister of Largs is nearby also. Largs 
owes most of its historical fame to the Battle of 
Largs which took place October 1, 2, and 3, 1263. 
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It was the last invasion of the Norsemen to land 
on Scottish shores with hostile intent. Nego- 
tiations for peace, diplomatically protracted, kept 
the ships of the Norsemen there until the weather 
began to grow stormy, and the Norsemen came 
to Fairlie Roads. Haco prepared to land and a 
Scottish force under King Alexander III were 
ready for him posted on the hills. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from the ships, and the Scots 
retired. The next day the Scots were down see- 
ing what could be obtained from the wrecks 
when the Norwegians again landed. The Scots 
seemed again to be compelled to retire. A truce 
was arranged. The invaders had an opportunity 
to bury their dead. Soon the fleet left for the 
Orkney Islands were Haco died. Shortly after, 
the Hebrides were ceded to the Scottish Crown. 

This article is offered to fellow Mississippians 
in particular as a testimonial of the interest of 
the writer in all of their endeavors from the 
standpoint of its inspiration, and who through 
kinship and association through the years have 
given us much on which to base the activity that 
has brought us thus far in our own endeavor. 

May I conclude with a word of advice to all 
Mississippians bent upon research abroad? Be 
CERTAIN to take one’s own pencil sharpener! 
In one of the large Museum’s abroad, the writer 
asked to be directed to where we could find a 
pencil sharpener. Going to the spot designated, 
we found a tall, colorful East Indian, decked out 
in long striped coat and the usual turban wound 
upon his head, sharpening a huge handful of 
pencils. He was using a very old and dull knife 
with rough edges, tied by a cotton string to a 
nail! Quietly, we turned around and sought our 
desk again. 

All in all it was a wonderful experience re- 
searching into Her Majesty the Queen Elizabeth’s 
Archives. Many more references might be cited. 
We hope the suggestions given may prove helpful. 

If and when we go again there are many more 
sources to search—there always will be. Remem- 
ber the advice above, if you go at any time. BE 
CERTAIN TO TAKE THAT PENCIL SHARP- 
ENER! 


Mortality, behold and fear 
hat a change of flesh is here! 
_ Think how many Royal bones 
_ Sleep within these heaps of stones. 
_ Here they lie, realms and lands, 
- Who now want strength to stir their hands 
. Here are sands, ignoble things, 


Francis Beaumont 
1584-1616 
(Taken from his tomb 
Westminster Abbey) 
London 
J.F.S. 


“History of the Baptists” 


Pere Gano: born in Hopewell, N. J., July 22, 
1727; his great grandfather, Francis Gano, fled 
from’ Guernsey “In a time of bloody persecu- 
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tion”; settled in New Rochelle, a few miles north 
of the city of New York where he lived to the 
age of 103 years; of the number or names of the 
family of this religious refugee we know no more 
than that he had one son named Stephen who 
married Ann Walton by whom he had many 
children, some of whom died young; those who 
lived to marry were Daniel, Francis, James, John, 
Lewis, Isaac and three daughters, Sarah, Cath- 
erine, Susannah, the last of whom lived until 87. 
Daniel married Sarah Britton of Staten Island, 
near the city of New York, by whom he had 
Daniel, Jane, Stephen, Susannah, Jojm, Na- 
thaniel, David and Sarah. The first two were 
born in Staten Island, the others at Hopewell, 
N. J... . “The subject of this memoir, i.e. John 
Gano, had the happiness of being born of parents 
eminent for piety and by whom he was early 
taught the necessity of religion. . . . His maternal 
grandmother was about 76 years a pious member 
of the Baptist church; she lived to the age of 
96 

About 1754, John Gano married Sarah Stites, 
daughter of John Stites, Mayor of Elizabethtown, 
N. J., by whom he had many children, “most of 
whom are still living.” (1813 is time of publica- 
tion of book.) “Two sons and two daughters 
are in Kentucky; one son is in Ohio; one daugh- 
ter is at Hillsdale, N. Y.; and his second son, 
Stephen, is pastor of the church in Providence, 
R. I.” John Gano had become a Baptist preacher 
in 1754, and “during the Revolutionary War, Mr. 
Gano was a chaplain in the army; and by his 
counsels and prayers, encouraged the American 
hosts in their struggle for freedom from the 
domination of a foreign, oppressive yoke.” He 
went to Kentucky in 1787. He married second, 
in 1793 “a daughter of Colonel Jonathan Hunt, 
and the widow of Captain Thomas Bryant.” He 
died near Frankfort, Ky., 1804.—From Vol. II, 
page 306-323, 

Oliver Hart: born in Warminster Township, 
Bucks County, Pa., July 5, 1753; baptized 1741; 
was married twice; first wife being Sarah Brees 
“by whom he had eight children, all of whom 
were dead except two, in 1796, and these mem- 
bers of the church in Charleston, S. C. His 
second wife was Mrs. Anne Grimball, relic of 
Mr. Charles Grimball of S. C., by whom he had 
two sons: the first died young; the other, William 
Rogers, is living in S. C.” Oliver Hart died 
Dec. 31, 1795 in Hopewell, N. J. “Mr. Hart was 
zealous and active in the cause of the American 
Independence. In 1775 he was appointed by the 
Council of Safety which then exercised the exec- 
utive authority in S. C. to travel in conjunction 
with the Hon. William H. Drayton, and the Rev. 
William Tennant into the interior of the state and 
conciliate the inhabitants to the measures of 
Congress, by removing their prejudices and giv- 
ing them a just view of their political interests.” 
—Vol. II, pages 323-330. 

Samuel Harris: born in Hanover County, Va., 
January 12, 1724. “When young, he moved to 
the County of Pittsylvania and as he advanced in 
age, became a favorite with the people as well 
as with the rulers. He was appointed Church 
Warden; Sheriff; a Justice of the Peace; Burgess 
for the County; Colonel of the Militia; Captain 
of Mayo Fort; and Commissary for the fort and 
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the army.” He was ordained a minister of the 
Baptist church in 1769. Only the following men- 
tion is made of his family: “After maintaining 
his family in a very frugal manner, he distrib- 
uted his surplus income to charitable purposes. 
. . . He was somewhat over 70 years of age when 
he died.”—Vol. II, pages 331-339. 

Daniel Marshall: born in Windsor, Conn., 1796. 
At 48, was licensed a Baptist preacher in the 
Philadelphia Association. In 1771, he went to 
Horse Creek, Ga., 15 miles north of Augusta. 
“Through God’s blessings (on his ministry) the 
church continued to lengthen her cords .. . till 
our beloved country was unhappily involved in 
the horrors of war. . . . No scenes, thane from 
the commencement to the termination of hos- 
tilities were so gloomy and alarming as to defer 
my father from discharging the duties of his 
station. .. . As a friend to the American Cause, 
he was once made a prisoner and put under 
strong guard, but . . . he was safely and hon- 
orably delivered from this den of lions.” (From 
the account of “this eminent servant of God, 
drawn by his worthy son, Rev. Abraham Marshall, 
who succeeded his father in the pastoral station 
at Kioka”.) Daniel Marshall’s first wife’s name 
is not known; by her he had a son, Daniel: his 
second wife was Martha Stearns, sister of Shu- 
bael Stearns; by her he had: Abraham, John 
Zaccheus, Levi, Loses, Solomon, and Joseph and 
daughters, Eunice and Mary. “These children 
are all yet living in Georgia.” (1813) He died 
Nov. 2, 1784.—Vol. II, pages 350-355. 

Joseph Reese: born at Duck-Creek, Kent Coun- 
ty, “then in the Province of Pennsylvania, but 
now in the state of Delaware.” . . . “He was re- 
moved to S. C. when but nine years of age, in 
1745.” He was ordained in 1768. “At the same 
time was installed pastor of the church at Con- 
garee, with which he stood in that relation, 
except a few years during the Revolutionary 
War, till his death which took place March 5, 
1795, when he was aged 63 years.” (sic) “Mr. 
Reese was a warm friend to his country in the 
Revolutionary War and represented the district 
in which he lived in the state legislature when 
the first constitution was formed for S. C.” No 
mention is made of his family.—Vol. II, pages 
364-366. 

The above abstracts were found and sent in 
by Mrs. Paul Revere Davis, Registrar of the 
New London Chapter in New London, Mo. A 
mutilated Volume II, History of the Baptists, 
printed 1813, was found by Mrs. Davis in an 
antique shop in Armstrong, Mo. 


SUPPLEMENT FOR “TOWLES FAMILY 
OF VIRGINIA” 


Due to questions and additional data received 
from readers of the April issue (1955) of the 
D. A. R. Macazine, as well as other sources, I 
wish to offer a supplement. 

From a descendant of John Stockley Towles, 
killed by Tories during the Revolution, came 
word that his oldest son, Oliver, who fought 
with the Virginia militia in this war was paid 
with a large grant of the newly purchased Louisi- 
ana, and the murder of their father was avenged 
by a younger son, James, who settled in Georgia. 
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Just before the death of my father, Henry I. 
Kirk, he found the surname of the first wife of 
Stockley Towles (second generation), Vallott. 
All records of his before that read Ann ——, of 
Middlesex County. 

In the article I followed the lineage chart of 
John S. Wurts, published in the seventh volume 
of his “Magna Charta,” as well as in the Febru- 
ary 1954 issue of the D. A. R. Macazine. If this 
chart is correct, Mildred Smith of “Purton,” a 
descendant of Augustine Warner, and the first 
wife of Robert Porteus, was the mother of sev- 
eral of his children, including Elizabeth, the 
ancestress of the Towles Family, and Robert, 
born 1705, from whom Queen Elizabeth is de- 
scended. 

If the church records my father copied from 
a Virginia church are correct, Elizabeth Jenings 
(spelled incorrectly with two n’s in former arti- 
cle), the second wife, was the mother of all nine- 
teen of the children of Robert Porteus, as the 
records stated Mildred Smith Porteus was mar- 
ried August 17, 1700, died November 13, 1700, 
three months after marriage with no issue. No 
date has been found for the marriage of Eliza- 
beth Jenings and Robert Porteus. 

From another descendant of the Honorable 
Edmund Jenings, father of Elizabeth, I received 
the record of his marriage, in 1728, to Ariana 
Vanderleyden, widow of both James Frisby and 
Thomas Bordley. His first wife, Frances Corbin 
had died 1713. 

Members of family in Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses: 

John Downman, 1629, from Elizabeth City; 
Reference—William and Mary Quarterly. 

Henry Corbin, 1650-60, from Lancaster County; 
Reference—Colonial Virginia Records. 

Edmund Jenings, also in Council; Reference— 
Colonial Virginia Records. 

Members in Virginia House of Delegates: 

Henry Towles, 1783, Lancaster County Court 
Records. 

Oliver Towles, Jr., 1797-98; Spotsylvania Coun- 
ty; Reference—Virginia State Library. 

Members of State Constitutional * Convention, 
1788: 

Henry Towles, 
State Library. 
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Queries 


Yost—Want Rev. anc. Jacob Yost! b. Apr. 3, 
1784; d. Jan. 3, 1854. Where b., bur.? Fr. York 
Co., Pa. Mar. Mary M. Kaufmann, d. May 23, 
1855.—Mrs. Henry H. Rhodes, 7876 Spring Ave., 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

Wallace-Crawford—John Wallace came f. Ire. 
1770 w. 3 bros. Wm. Sett. Goshen, N. Y.; James, 
Phila.; Hugh, S. C.; John, Carlisle, Pa. Aft. b. 
of s, Wm. & dau. of w., John ret. to Londonderry, 
Ire. & mar. ——? C rawford, In 1798, when young- 
est of 6 ch. Robert was abt. yr. old they came 
to Cecil Co., Md. wh. John d. in 1810. What were 
giv. names "of John’s 2nd w. & 5 other ch.? 
Wd. like to cor. with any desc. of John or his 
3 bros.?—Mrs. F. M. McConnell, 205 N. 
ford Ave., Tampa 9, Fla. 
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George-Elliott—Middlesex Co., Va. Robert 
George, s. Isaac George & w. Hester, mar. Sarah 
Elliott, wid. Thos. Elliott, who d. 1686, Mdsx. 
Par. Reg., Mdsx. O.B. Who was Sarah bef. mar. 
to Thomas. Who was Hester, w. of Isaac George? 
Thomas sd. to be s. Col. Anthony Elliott.—Mrs. 
Arthur Rowbotham, 203 Broad St., Salem, Va. 


Morehouse-Ogden-Boyd—Wd. like any inf. 
re Samuel Morehouse, b. Mar. 6, 1742, d. Sept. 
10, 1779. Susanna Ogden, b. Feb. 4, 1747, d. 
Feb. 2, 1819. Samuel Morehouse, b. Apr. 23, 
1783, d. Mar. 1856. Mary Shellhouse, b. July 10, 
1785, d. Mar. 27, 1857. Mary Morehouse Boyd, 
b. Mar. 18, 1827, d. Dec. 28, 1854.—Mrs. Richard 
M. Hartzler, 4208 E. 63rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bruce-Satterwhite—Gr.gr.m. Reachel Bruce, 
b. unk., had 5 sis., all b. Glouster Co., Va.: Mrs. 
Davis, Eng.; Mrs. Buckstrow, Williamsburg, Va.; 
Mrs. Browne (her dau., Mrs. S. Williams liv. in 
Richmond, Va.). 2 sis. mar. bros., Messers Boy- 
ers, (?) Georgia. (Wanted: names of Reachel 
Bruce’s pars., b. mar. d. need complete inf.) 
Reachel Bruce, mar. Jerimiah Satterwhite (need 
his pars. names, b. mar. d.), his b.pl. b. date, 
mar. & d. They md. Alexandria, Va.; had 2 sons, 
5 daus.: Jeremiah Jr., Jacob, Virginia, Reachel, 
Agnes, Ida, Mary Ann Elizabeth. Last named 
gr.gdm., b. Sept. 10, 1810, mar. ? Samuel Lou- 
doun Campbell, b. Feb. 25, 1808, Alexandria, Va. 
Virginia, unmar. Ida, mar. Judge Chas. H. Ashton, 
Stafford Co., Va. Agnes, mar. Mr. Hable (dau. 
Estell). Reachel mar. Sylvester Welch, near “The 
Plains,” Farquier Co., Va. Their dau. Virginia 
mar. Milton Murray. Their son, Morgan S. 
Welch, mar. Miss Ashton, King George Co., Va. 
Jacob, unmar. Jerimiah, Jr. mar ?: they had 4 
sons, 2 daus., Richmond, Va. Anc. for Reachel 
Bruce, both her parents., and inf. for Jerimiah 
Satterwhite & his pars. will be most appr.—Mrs. 
Barnard Thompson, 633 Neff Road, Grosse Pointe 
30, Mich. 

Rushing - Hancock - Chafin—Want inf. on 
Rushing fam. fr. N. C. First name of —— Rush- 
ing who mar. Mary Hancock, dau. of John Han- 
cock? Whe were pars. of Stephen Rushing of 
S. C. who mar. Martha Chafin? Also first name 
of Gen. Rushing? Any pertinent inf. will be 
greatly app.—Miss Flavilla Rushing Bradt, 224 
Bolton Ave., Alexandria, La. 

Loveday-Gano-Moore—Wish names and dates 
of pars. & gdprs. of Susan Loveday, b. Balto. 
1820 & her poss. desc. fr. John Loveday Rev. sol. 
of Talbot o- Anne Arundel Cos., Md. 

Also sa : of Ann Gano, b. Del. 1803 & mar. 
Cornelius .oore in Easton, Pa., Dec. 22, 1827. 

Also inf. fr. tmbst. or prop. deed of Philip 
Moore who owned a farm in Hunterdon Co., 
N. J. on bank of the Del., near Amwell (Lam- 
bertville) where his s., Cornelius Moore was b. 
Nov. 23, 1806. Seek dates of b. mar. d. of Philip 
Moore who d. in N. J. & of f. Philip. His wid., 
Sara Burk Moore md. to Easton, Pa. by 1827.— 
Miss Roberta Moore Gibson, 2407 Ashland Ave., 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

Failor - Faylor - Feler - Fehler - Phayler - 
Melsheimer - Orr - Jay—Hanse (John) Adam 
Feler fr. Polatinate 1738 set. Pa. W. & Ch.? 
Johannes Feyler fr. Polatinate 1749 set. Berks 
Go., Pa. W. & Ch.? Peter Jacob Fehler wed 
Maria Otilia Weiler of Oley, Berks Co., Pa. 
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1732. Ch.? Jacob Fehler wed Anna Weiss of 
Atolhee, Berks Co., Ch? 1757 Johannes Fehler 
wed Eva Cath Raup of Bethel, Berks Co., 1763. 
Ch.? John Nicholas Fehler wed Barbara Leon- 
hardt of Bethel, 1767. Ch.? Was he wed again 
to Barbara George—ch.: Andrew, Jacob, Adam 
Leonard, Cath, Eve? Have diary of son, Nicholas 
of the abv. Andrew. Jacob Fehler, Anna Eva Ben 
wed 1767 of Heidelberg, Berks Co., Ch.? Bap. 
rec. ch. of Jacob Fehler, Tulpehocken, Berks Co.: 
Anna Marg., 1744; John Nicholas, 1745; John 
Jacob, 1746; Anna Barbara, 1749; Maria Eva, 
1751; Leonhardt, 1752; Anna Maria, 1754; John 
Peter, 1756. Daniel Failor, 1745-1817, w. Mar- 
garet, 1747-1815; Ch.? bu. Melsheimer Cem., 
Canton, O. Margaret Failor, 1750-1815, bu. Can- 
ton, O. Whu was her hus.? Ch.? Margaret Failor, 
Canton, O., wid. in 1830 with sev. ch. Who was 
her hus.?; son Peter, b. 1810 wed Hannah 
Brothers, 2nd w. Ann Marie Ruthrauff. Have this 
line complete fr. 1810. Need ch. recs. of Rev. H. 
E. Melsheimer who md. to Kansas City, Mo. ar. 
1850. 

Also trac. anc. Martha Orr (had bro. Tgos.) 
wed to Wm. Jay, 1819-1871; bu. Perry Chap. 
Cem., Lima, O. Who were their pars.? Happy to 
exc. inf—Mrs. J. E. Rouland, 10400 Tullmore 
Dr., Knollwood, Adelphi, Md. 

Hill - Eddy - Wheeler - Humes - Binyon - 
Hughes—Daniel Hill b. 1710 set. in Dorchester, 
Mass.; mar. Elizabeth Eddy Feb. 24, 1733. She 
was b. Mar. 26, 1711; d. Oct. 25, 1764 Swansea, 
Mass. Daniel was Shipbuilder at Swansea. In 
1779 rem. to Plainfield, Conn. Purch. land there 
and at Sterling, Conn. D. in Plainfield Feb. 1792 
and bur. at Sterling. Did Daniel serve in Am. 
Rev. or give assistance? If so, from what state? 


Also John Hill, s. of Daniel and Elizabeth 
Eddy, b. 176?, d. in 1826. Mar. Olive Wheeler. 
Did John serve in Am. Rev.? Who were pars. of 
Olive? Did her f. have Rev. svc.? W. app. addit. 
= abt. John Hill and Olive Wheeler if avail- 
able. 

Also Rufus Hill, s. of John and Olive Wheeler, 
prob. b. in Windham Co., Conn. in 1794 at Ster- 
ling or Plainfield. In 1824 md. to Ontario Co., 
N. Y.; 1830 to Medina Co., O.; and, 1840 to 
Lake Co., Ind. Mar. Polly Humes who was b. 
1800 and d. Sept. 14, 1855. Rufus d. 1879 and 
bur. at Lowell, Ind. Mar. date and pl. of Rufus 
and Polly. Pars. of Polly? Did Polly’s f. serve 
in Rev.? 

Also Charles Jackson Hill, s. of Rufus and 
Polly Humes. Mar. Mary Keziah Binyon, dau. of 
John Binyon and Nancy Blan Hughes. W. app. 
addit. names, dates, places. Is there Rev. svc. on 
either Binyon or Hughes line?—Dixon A. Barr, 
211 Ellendale Pkwy., Crown Point, Indiana. 

Cookston - Moreland - Smith - Sanders - 
Walker - Anders - Warren - Collinsworth - 
Cunningham—Int. in find. pars. of fol.: (1) 
Isaac Cookston, b. 1802, Tenn.; d. 1907 Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. and his w. Mary Moreland, d. 1865, 
McMinn Co., Tenn. (2) Martha Smith, b. 1834; 
d. 1916 Alcorn Co., Miss.; mar. Vachell Ijams in 
1853; m.’s name was Sallie ——; liv. ard. 
Corinth & Wenasoga, Miss. (3) John Calvin 
Sanders, who liv. as boy on Strong Riv., Miss.; 
d. Winn Par., La. abt. 1900 & his w. Lucretia 
Walker, who liv. in Amite Co., Miss. as a girl, 
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d. Winn Par., La. abt. 1900 also. His m. might 
have been a Gates & hers a Rollins. (4) Coonrod 
Anders, who once liv. Amite Co., Miss.; mar. Ist 
Frances Collinsworth; 2nd Emilis Taylor; liv. 
later in Winn Par., La.; d. a pris. in Civ. War 
in New Orleans 1864. (5) Elizabeth Warren, b. 
Jan. 18, 1825 either in Ala. or N. C.; mar. 
Benjamin L. Stovall, July 27, 1843 in St. Clair 
Co., Ala.; d. Jackson Par., La., July 10, 1883. 
(6) Martha Cunningham, mar. Vachell Ijams 
Sept. 19, 1791 in Rowan Co., N. C.; d. 1831, 
Lauderdale Co., Ala. (7) Thomas Collinsworth, 
d. Amite Co., Miss. abt. 1850 & his w. Patty or 
Peggy.—James C. Cookston, 343 So. Fairfax Dr., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Sharp-Wyatt-Loy—Dur. fall 1805, Henry 
Sharp Sr. of Anderson Co., Tenn. set. Harrison 
Twnsh., Preble Co., O. near Tobias Tillman & 
his w., Catharine Sharp Tillman, sd. to have been 
dau. of Henry Sharp. Does anyone have recs. that 
will pr. this relship.? What is name of Henry’s 
w., when & wh. she d. or have any recs. re Henry, 
w. & fam. He was my g.g.g.gdf. Also wish names 
of his pars. My g.g.gdf., Solomon Wyatt, whose 
w. was Hannah Reece. Solomon’s name app. in 
Green Co., Tenn. recs. shortly aft. 1800 & abt. 
1830 he bot. prop. in Jefferson Co., Tenn. He is 
sd. to have c. frm. Va. Wd. like names of his & 
his w.’s parents. In Sept. 1740, Martin Loy arr. 
in Phila. on the ship St. Mark; w.’s name was 
Catharine (last n. not kn.) Can anyone supply 
inf. w. proof? Also names of his ch. & names 
of those they mar., with recs. to prove same. 
Martin Loy d. Orange Co., N. C., 1777. Will app. 
any inf. on abv. fams. & am in position to recip- 
rocate.—Mrs. Genevieve E. Peters, 1250 N. Quinn 
St., Arlington 9, Va. 

Graham - Harper - Osmer - Grimmet - 
Grime-Brooks-Bowles—Rev. Windsor Graham, 
b. 1780 (?) in Carolina; d. Henry Co., Ga. abt. 
1860; mar. ? S. was Wm. Harper Graham, b. 
1820 in Ga.; d. Millner, Ga., 1893; mar. 
Osmer of Ga. Cd. his m. be dau. of Wm. Harper, 
b. 1738 Sussex Co., Va.; liv. in Pike Co., Ga., 
May 19, 1841 & was still liv. in 1853. Son liv. in 
Pike Co., Ga. 

Also Thomas Grimmett (Grimet) of Merri- 
weather Co., Ga., mar. —— deLoche (Loach), 
S. C. or Ala.; d. 1850; f. came fr. Holland; dau. 
Mary Jane mar. Wm. Robert Graham; Susan 
mar. Thomas Brooks of Troupe Co., Ga.; Amanda 
mar. Permenus Bowles. Any data abt. these fams. 
app. with Rev. data. 

Also Osmer (Ozmer) relatives did live in 
Lithonia, DeKalb Co., Ga., some in Carolina. 

Can anyone give names of the 5 Graham bros. 
who came fr. Scot. shortly bef. Rev. War & 1 
went South to Carolina?—Mrs. Henry S. Raven, 
1105 Maple Drive, Griffin, Ga. 

Granby-Oviatt-Taylor—Wish inf. re ances. 
Stephen Granby who liv. in north. Vt. early in 
19th cent. Same of Wilson D. Oviatt, b. Conn. 
1812; md. to Hunter, N. Y.; d. Rochester, N. Y. 
1874. Same of Edward Taylor, in Eng. in 1642; 
d. Westfield, Mass. 1729; was min. & st. at Har- 
vard U.—Chester G. Taylor, 4801 E. Superior St., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Jones-Strobhar-Offutt—Des. names of pars. 
& ancs. John Jones b. 1746, N. C.; d. 1817, Ga.; 
ser. under Gen. Clarke; mar. Susannah Strobah; 
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1 ch.: Obedience, 1764-1832, mar. Jesse Offutt, 
b. Ga., 1760, d. Richmond Co., Ga., ser. under 
Col. Few. Wd. like to cor. w. desc. of abv. people. 
—Mrs. Jones Brinson, 211 N. Gray St., Millen, 


a. 

Johnson-Clark—Thomas R. Clark or his w., 
Fanny Johnson Clark, both of Chester, Vt. She 
d. Mar. 30, 1880, age 61; he d. July 5, 1868, 
age 49; both bur. in Chester. Any inf. re their 
pars. or ch. wd. be app.—Mrs. B. K. Gibson, 
8215 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 19, III. 

Fulenwider - Leonard—My g.gdpars. 
Henry Fulenwider & Eleanor (Leonard) Fulen- 
wider, mar. Aug. 30, 1783, Rowan Co., N. C. 
Henry d. 1801 leav. minor ch. Henry Leonard’s 
name app. as guard. of Elizabeth Fulenwider, 
orph. of Henry & Eleanor Fulenwider. What rel. 
was Henry Leonard to Eleanor Leonard? Also 
what rel. was Valentine Leonard to Eleanor 
Leonard? Valentine’s name apps. in 1759 Rowan 
Co., N. C., tax list fd. in App. A of “The 
Rowan Story,” new hist. of Co. Also William 
Leonard list. in App. C as rec. pens. for serv. in 
Conf, army fr. Gold Hill, Rowan Co., N. C.— 
Miss Amanda Fulenwider, Sutter Creek, Cal. 

Morris (Maurce-Mource-Maurice) —Hender- 
son Morris, b. Apr. 10, 1827. Bros. John, b. 
June 13, 1821 & David. Mar. recs, of John & 
David in Wayne Co., Ky. Henderson mar. Nancy 
Kerr. Commonwealth of Ky. patented land to 
John Mource ? in 1813. David Morris, Sr. & w., 
Rachel ment. many times in Deed Book. Anc. w. 
Rev. servs. des.—Mrs. Roy Morris, Hamilton, Mo. 

Fenn-Pickard—Want N. C., Va. or Ga. recs. 
of these. Bible rec. begins Willoughby Fenn, b. 
2-15-1774, d. 6-26-1841; & w. Elizabeth Pickard, 
b, 2-1-1778, d. 2-4-1826. He apps. in Lawrence Co., 
Miss., census 1820, sold his prop. there 1836. I 
have recs. of most of his ch. & some were b. in 
Ga. Trad. says Fenn & Pickard were fr. N. C. or 
Va. Wd. app. hearing from anyone who has inf. 
on their b.pl. or par.—Mrs. J. P. Morris, Jr., 
Box 13, Kentwood, La. 

Schuyler-Wack—Want dates of b., d. mar. of 
pars. of Elizabeth Schuyler who mar. John George 
Wack. Elizabeth is list. in fam. Bible as fr. 
Phila. Want her dates of b.d. mar. John George 
Wack, b. 1725, d. Morris Co., N. J., 1819, age 94; 
came to this coun. 1748, shoemaker by trade. 
Their Ist ch. (Rev.) Casper Wack, b. Aug. 15, 
1752. I have Wack data but need Schuyler. Can 
anyone help?—Mabel G. Wack (Mrs. Robert M.) 
Shaw, 224 Ninth Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Bailey (Baley -Baly) - Vermillion -Muncy - 
Wynne—Want inf. on John Bailey, b. Fauquier 
Co., Va., son of Carr & Mary Bailey. Want w.’s 
name, their b.d., & mar. dates & places. Had ch. 
John, Andrew, Wm. & others; a dau. who mar. 
a Ball with s. Spencer. Proof of Rev. serv. 

Also want pars. of Elizabeth Vermillion, b. — 
Eastern Sho., Md.; md. to Caswell Co., N. C.; 
mar. Francis Browning 1775; md. to Russell Co., 
Va. Did f. have Rev. ser.? 

Also want pars. of Cynthia Harmon who mar. 
William Wynne, Tazewell Co., Va. He liv. 1729- 
1808, was Rev. patr. 

Also want pars. of Mary Muncy, mar. 1792 
Elkanah Wynne of Tazewell Co., Va., s. of Wm. 
—Mrs. J. E. Laningham, Pennington Gap, Va. 

Lee-Turner-Skeeters—Richard Henry Lee II, 
gd.s. of Richard Henry I; want name of his f. 
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& m., also his sis, & whom & when they mar. 

Also Catherine Turner, b. in Md., Mar. 25, 
1799; md. to Fayette Co., Ky., near Lexington; 
mar. David Skeeters, md. to Parke Co., Ind., 1803. 
Want names of pars. & gd.pars. of Catherine & 
David & mil. rec., if any—H. E. Hicks, 1301 
North Meridian St., Brazil, Ind. 

White - Keithley (Ketherly - Keathley) - 
Mathewson-Waterman-Mowry—Want inf. abt. 
Carter White (b.d. & mar. dates & to whom); 
md, fr. Va. (to Warren Co. near Bowling Green, 
Ky., prob. aft. Rev. War. His dau. Fannie mar. 
Levi Keithley, Warren Co., Ky., Apr. 6, 1815 
(she was b. 1796, d. 10-12, 1835 in Mo). Amg. 
other ch, they had Jacob Carter Keithley, b. Ralls 
Co., Mo., Mar. 4, 1831; d. Saline Co., Mo., 
July 24, 1934. Did Carter White serve or aid 
in any cap. in Rev.? 

Also want res. of Jacob Keithley, b. abt. 1748; 
mar, abt. 1777 Barbara Roland; thot. liv. in Pa. 
(in or near Lancaster) or Md.? or N. C. prior to 
1790 when he was in Fayette Co., Ky. in 1790 
Cen.; bel. serv. in Rev. in Pa, or Md.; or deliv. 
supplies for Rev. sold in N. C. where his bro. 
John did. Cr. during Rev.: Abraham, b. 2-20- 
1778; Mary M., b. 9-26-1780; Jacob, Jr., b. 
8-2-1781; John, b. 12-19-1783; 11 others later. 
Y 3 inf. except where they liv. & his serv. bef. 

y. 

Also want pars., names, dates, etc. of Abigail 
Mathewson, b. ?-?-1781; d. ?-?-1808, who mar. 
when & where William Waterman, b. Mar. 23, 
1774, Johnston, R. I.; d. June 21, 1851, Johns- 
ton, R. I; s. of Daniel & Lydia Waterman (Wa- 
terman). Marcy Waterman, dau. of Wm. & 
Abigail (Mathewson) Waterman, b. Apr. 23, 
1803, Johnston, R. I., d. Jan. 29, 1877, Plymouth, 
N. Y., mar. ?-?-1824, Simon Mowry, b. 9-28-1800, 
Johnston, R. I., d. 3-6-1885, Plymouth, N. Y. (s. 
of Seth Scott & Lydia (Wilkinson) Mowry.—Mrs. 
Robert Fitz, 704 Greenwood Ave., Michigan City, 
Ind. 

Haile-Rea—Wd. like inf. on Sophrania Haile, 
b. ?, Charleston, S. C.; d. Jan. 13, 1899 in Miss. ; 
mar. Samuel P. Rea of Balto., Md. She had bros. 
William T., John, & Quincy. Balto. rela. visited 
Miss. fam. in late 90’s. It is kn. that these 
Hailes owned land in Balto. on wh. Art Museum 
is now located. Wd. like to cont. membs. of Haile 
& Rea fams.—Mrs. Edward Cage Brewer, 435 W. 
2nd St., Clarksdale, Miss. 

Lee—Want first name of f. of David Lee, b. 
Allegany Co., Md. David’s m. was Sarah Beagle. 
Came to Switzerland Co., Ind.—Bess T. Green, 
Rising Sun, Ind. 

Pickens-Grady—Wish inf. on James Pickens 
of Tenn., his fam. liv. in or near Fayette Co., 
Tenn., later Somerville, Tenn. He had w.? 6 ch.: 
James Madison, A. Lauderdale, John Finis, Rob- 
ert, Rebecca, & Harriet. We have line of John 
Finis, b. 1821 but little inf. on rem. names. 
James d. in Tenn., had 1 ch. A. Lauderdale d. 
Locksburg, Ark., had 10 ch. Robert, b. in Tenn.— 
no other rec. Rebecca mar. a Mr. Grady. Har- 
riet mar. a Mr. Grady, bros. Robert & Harvey. 
James, tho prob. young, ser. in Rev. War but no 
proof of payment of serv. so far. Any inf. on w. 
of James or his ch. will be app.—Mrs. Clarence 
Owens Pollard, Silver Stag Ranch, Box 75, Star 
Route, Hemet, Cal. 


Mastin-Owen-Powell-Alexander — William 
Mastin has 2 land grants in old 96 D., S. C. 1782. 
Who was his w., ch., where did they res. bef. 
S. C., whom did ch. mar.? Mastin William Owen, 
b. S. C. 1812, where? pars.? was his m. a Mastin? 
was she dau. of William Mastin? Mastin Wm. 
Owen in Jones Co., Miss. by 1860 Cen., with w. 
Samantha A. I own Bible bel. to him. Bes. b. of 
Mastin William, Aug. 11, 1812, it has Nancy 
Owen, b. Nov. 3, 1807; Seaborn Pinkney Owen, 
b. Oct. 3, 1832; Franky Owen, b. 1830. This Bib. 
pub. 1829, Trad. is it bel. to min. in Owen fam.; 
has many marked passages & muchly thumb-worn 
as if used by min. in pulpit. On fly-leaf, in faded 
writing, is name of Eugenia Alexander. Dau. of 
Mastin William Owen & Samantha A. was Ema- 
line Amanda Owen, b. 1841 in Miss.; mar. George 
Green Powell in Miss. 1861; their dau. Frances 
Eugenia Powell was my mo. Was Samantha A. 
Owen an Alexander bef. mar. to Mastin William 
Owen; was her m. Eugenia Alexander; who was 
Eugenia’s hus.? who were their other ch.? whom 
did they mar.? Samantha A, was b. Ga. 1818/20 
(see 1860 cens. of Jones Co., Miss.) Who has 
Alexander data? Who has Mastin-Owen fam. data 
of S. C. & elsewhere to exch.? Has anyone joined 
D.A.R. on Rev. serv. of William Mastin? Where - 
did he serv. in Rev.? Will app. hearing from 
anyone having inf. or desc. of these fams.—Mattie 
F. Richey, Boyce, La. 

Richards-Alden-Bass—Want pars., sis. & bros. 
of Benjamin Richards, who mar. dau. of Ephraim 
Thayer of Braintree, Mass., whose w. was a dau. 
of John Bass & Sarah Alden Bass (Mayflower 
line). Also pars. of Benjamin Richards, who mar. 
Mehitable 4 Alden, dau. of Isaac Alden, 
Joseph 2 Alden, John Alden (Mayflower 
line). Also pars. of Lydia Richards of Braintree, 
Mass., mar. in 1745 Nathaniel Sumner, b. Milton, 
Mass., July 18, 1705 (2nd w.). She mar. 2nd 
Nathaniel Billings of Stoughton, Mass., Jan. 13, 
1791.—Mrs, W. I. Wootten, 8518 54th Ave., Elm- 
hurst 73, N. Y. 

Roland-Tucker-Owens—Want pars. of Mary, 
w. of Philip Noland 3rd, res. Loudoun Co., Va. 
Mary, b. abt. 1748; mar. abt. 1766. Want all inf. 
on her fam., date & places. Philip d. in fall 
1785; will made 1783 Loudoun Co., Va.; names 
ch,: Phillip Nelson, Thomas, Aeneas, Sarah 
(called Sally), & Nancy. May have had son. 
David, b. 6-13-1784, Sarah Noland, mar. 1784 
James Tucker, b. ca. 1763, son John Tucker & 
Ist w. Want pars. of Sarah, res. St. James Parish, 
Anne Arundel Co., Md., where John mar. 2nd to 
Ann Tucker, 7-12-1783; to Loudoun Co., Va.. 
1783. Want Rev. ser. of John Tucker, if any, & 
inf, on his fam., bel. to be bro, of Nancy Hunter, 
w. of Jonathan, both b. Md., mar. ca. 1773, set- 
tled in Loudoun & to O. 1805. Want names & 
dates of all of James & Sarah (Noland) Tuckers 
fam. Their eldest ch., Sarah Tucker, b. 1785, 
d. 1849, mar. 1804 to John Owens, b. Fauquier 
Co., Va., 1780, d. Champaign Co., O., 1818. His 
wid., mar. 2nd 1819 to Samuel Rogers; ch. by 
Ist mar. Mary Ann Elizabeth Owens, mar. 1822 
John Davis, one son, John: 2nd John Legge, one 
dau., Lettice, mar. Sam Helmick, 1 dau., Nell 
Helmick. Sarah Owens mar. Mr. Swisher—no rec. 
Cecelia Owens mar. Dr. Elisha Lawler: ch. 
Richard & James. John Owens, b. 1813, mar. 
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1834 Margaret Hazel: ch. Artemesia mar. Richard 
Swisher 1858, no issue. Thomas N. Owens, d. 
1928, mar. Margaret A. Clark, d. aft. 1933. Sarah 
Owens mar. Henry Swisher, Nancy Ann d. young. 
Elisha & John d. in inf. Eliza Alice Owens, b. 
4-13-1813, d. 1878, mar. 1835 James L. Carleton, 
b. 1811, d. 1876. They were my gd.pars. The 
Rogers ch.: Emily, Maria, Catherine & Frances 
d. bef. 1881. One of these daus. mar. Wesley 
Newman. I have more dates on Owens ch. if 
anyone is int. All liv. in or near Mechanicsburg, 
O.—Mrs. C. A. Delzell, 1849 Converse, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Roberts—Wish any inf. on desc. to help in 
Hist. of Roberts & allied lines. Benjamin Rob- 
erts, 1760-1828, and w., Annie, dau. of Eliakim 
Weller, had fol. ch.: William G. b. 1786, mar. 
Zerviah Davison; Samuel, b. 1790, mar. Lydia 
; Elikem; John, b. 1797; Alanson, b. 1799, 
male ch. b. in Chateaugay, N. Y.; Harriet, 
mar. Jonathan Thompson; Susan, mar. William 
Andrus of Malone, N. Y.; Theodorus, b. 1804; 
Michael, b. 1806; Catherine, mar. M. O. Suther- 
land. The Ist 4 b. in Ferrisburgh, Vi.; the rest 
in what is now Chateaugay, N. Y. All d. in vic. 
Benj. was Rev. sol. 

Also wish inf. on gd.pars. of Zerviah, w. of 
William G. Roberts, who was a dau. of Samuel 
& Ruth Devison, and was b. Grand Isle, S. Hero, 
Vt., 1796. William G. & Zerviah Roberts had fol. 
ch., all b. in vic. of Chateaugay, N. Y.: Samuel 
D. b. 1814; Benjamin B.; Lucy Ann, b. 1818, 
mar. Jewett J. Webb; Alanson N.,B., b. 1821; 
James P., b. 1823; Stephen, b. 1826; Charles B., 
b. 1829, d. 1861; Merrit E., b. 1834. Samuel & 
Lydia Roberts had a dau., Harriet, mar. to Reubin 
Webb. Who were Lydia’s pars——Mrs. M. H. 
Mount, 1800 West Grand Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 

Haines-Johns-Johnson—Want names, dates 
& b.pl. of pars. of John Haines, b. Dec. 10, 1810 
in Greene Co., Pa., d. Feb. 18, 1887. Also want 
same inf. re his w., Jane Johns, whom he mar. 
Nov. 10, 1830. She was b. Greene Co., Pa., 
- Mar. 10, 1807, d. Mar. 7, 1897. Both bur. near 
_ Wadestown, W. Va. John & Jane Haines had fol. 
ch.: Henry, William, James, Dolly, Matilda & 
perh. others. Matilda, b. Feb. 25, 1836, mar. 
Peter Johnson, Apr. 9, 1856 & liv. Greene Co., 
Pa. & at Blacksville, W. Va. Peter’s f. was David 
Johnson, b. 1801 Westmoreland Co., Pa., near 
Greensburg. Who was David's w.? Want names, 
dates & b.pl. of David's pars., his w. & her pars. 
— & Rev. ancs. of abv. fam.—Gladine S. Johnson, 
Arthurdale, W. Va. 
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Barber—Moses Barber was in Kings Town, 
R. I. as early as 1687. In a deposition in 1723 he 
called himself aged 70 yrs. & upwards. Was he 
s. or gd.s. of James Barber of Newport?—Mrs. 
Ernest E. East, 718 S. English Ave., Springfield, 
Ill. 

Adams-Tabor-Taber—Wd. like inf. re Robt. 
Adams, b. Nov. 25, 1717, Newburyport, Mass. ; 
mar. Love Jacques; d. Aug. 24, 1785. Also want 
inf, on s., Henry Adams, b. Feb. 15, 1741, New- 
buryport, Mass.; mar. 3 times: (1) Sarah, Nov. 7, 
1767, who d. Mar. 2, 1784, (2) Sarah Pulsifer, 
Nov. 30, 1786, (3) Hannah Severance, May 31, 
1799. Was Robert Adams in Rev. War? Also 
want inf. on his s., Henry Adams, b. Dec. 21, 
1774, Newburyport, Mass.; mar. Sarah Jacques 
Pearson, Dec. 27, 1798; d. Dec. 13, 1813. She d. 
Dec 11, 1814. Was he in War of 1812? 

Also inf. on Wm. Tabor, inc. proof of b. in 
Pendleton Dist., S. C., 1782 & of his mar. to 
Martha Ann Lovelace, 1800; d. 1855 Phila., Pa., 
while liv. at Winston Co., Miss. Also want inf. — 
on Wm. Tabor (Taber), b. 1801, where? In 1824 
or 1831, at Tuscaloosa, Ala., mar. Mary Louisa 
Hullum, b. 1804, Tuscaloosa, Ala., d. 1874. 
Mrs. P. A. Wales, Box 126, Florence, Tex. 

Brents—Anyone kn. name of w. of one Jno. 
Brents, son of Jno. Brents, lst, of near Richmond, 
Va., who came to Greene Co., Ky., around turn 
of cent., please contact me. Capt. Brents was an 
adherent of Gen. Geo. Rogers Clark in col. times 
& was sd. to have drown. near Falls of Ohio abt. 
1780. In will of f. he leaves a bequest to his 
gr.dau., Betsey (Brents) Wright, who was my 
gr.grd.m. Did the w. re-marry in Green, Taylor, 
Marion, Hardin or Nelson Cos. & if so, to whom? 
—Mrs. E. Leachman, Calhoun, Ky. 

Shoemaker - Sumaker - Shomaker — Want 
pars., bros., sis., if any of one Adam Shoemaker, 
who mig. here abt. 1795 along w. Capt. Ben 
Fields frm. Va. For sev. yrs. they were only settl. 
in what is now Daviess Co., Ky., betw. Hartford, 
Ohio Co. & Owensboro in Daviess then Ohio Co., 
Ky. Deed to his gd. was rec. fd. by me in 
Hardin Co. recs. as of 1797 for wh. he pd. 10 
Ibs., surveyed by Ennis. In 1809 his dau. Mary 
(only ch. I can fd. rec. of) mar. one Jno. 
Houston (my g.gr.f., s. of Wm. Houston who 
came here in 1805 fr. Persons Co., N. C. Mary, 
b. Apr. 22, 1786. Her m. Mary Magdalene ——?, 
b. abt. 1763, d. 1825 at Houstons Landing near 
Calhoun, Ky. Want her surname. Any lead as to 
ancs. of abv. ment. Adams will be grtly app.— 
ag E. L, Cox, The (W)Right Place, Calhoun, 

y. 
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_ operate with at least half of our other 
National Committees. The sixth is the 
_ D. A. R. project for the community. Not 
_ many communities know of the wonderful 
headquarters owned in our Nation’s Capital 
by the D. A. R., or of the outstanding 
records made by our National Society for 


es 65 years, or of the splendid work done 
“Home and Country.” 


They judge the 
D. A. R. by the Chapter and its members 
in their own community. Accordingly, it 

behooves all of us to do all we can in 
every way possible to see to it that our own | 
communities know and appreciate our 
work, and a fine way to accomplish this 
is by having a special D. A. R. ee 
which will prove of exceptional v value i in iad 
Chapter’s region. ae 


NATIONAL BOARD 


SPECIAL MEETING of the National Board 

of Management was called by the President 
General for Tuesday, June 21, 1955, to elect a 
successor to our late Treasurer General, Mrs. J 
DeForest Richards, such successor to serve until 
the next Continental Congress in April 1956; 
also to transact other necessary business in con- 
nection with this vacancy. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:05 a.m. 
in the National Board room, the President Gen- 
eral, Miss Carraway, presiding. 

The meeting was opened by the Lord’s Prayer 
in unison, followed by the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. 

Those present were: National Officers: Miss 
Carraway, Mrs. Lee, Mrs, Duncan and Mrs, 
Creyke; Vice Presidents General: Mrs. Kernodle 
of North Carolina; State Vice Regent: Mrs. 
Skinner of the District of Columbia; State Re- 
gents: Mrs. MacKenzie of Connecticut, Miss 
Dennis of the District of Columbia, Mrs. George 
of Maryland, Mrs. Erb of New York, Mrs, Cagle 
of North Carolina; State Vice Regents: Mrs. 
Tonkin of Virginia; National Parliamentarian: 
Mrs. Sarah Corbin Robert. 

The President General read from the Bylaws 
the authority for calling the special meeting. 

A memorial service was held for Mrs. Richards, 
Tribute and prayer were offered by the President 
General. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. J. DEFOREST RICHARDS 
By THE Presipent General, N.S.D.A.R. 


Our efficient and beloved Treasurer General, 
Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, passed on to her im- 
mortal reward Wednesday night, June 8, at her 
home in Chicago. 

The sad news came as a great shock and distinct 
sorrow to those of us here at D.A.R. Head- 
quarters and to her many other friends elsewhere. 
She had not felt equal to making the long trip 
for our Board and Executive meetings June 7, 
but her passing was sudden and unexpected. 

The President General and the two Chief 
Clerks from the Office of the Treasurer General 
flew to Chicago June 11 for the funeral. It was 
the privilege of the President General, upon 
request at the service, to pay tribute to her 
memory. 

For myself personally as a friend and on be- 
half of our National Society as its President 
General, I wish to pay another deserved tribute 
now to her and her faithful loyalty to our Society. 

Gertrude Gilpin Oliver Richards for many 
years was a true Daughter of the American 
Revolution, epitomizing our ideals in her life 
and achievements. She was an able and inter- 
ested Chapter Regent, State Treasurer, State 
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Regent, National Chairman, Vice President Gen- 
eral and Treasurer General. 

As a superb Treasurer General, she rendered 
outstanding service, far “above and beyond the 
call of duty.” She will be greatly missed. 

For her character, integrity, charm, business 
ability, keen interest and devotion to our Society’s 
objectives and projects, she was highly regarded 
and widely admired. From her fine example we 
should all take renewed inspiration and courage, 
as she would have us do, to carry on in her 
spirit of self-sacrifice and patriotic endeavor. 


SHORT MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
GERTRUDE GILPIN OLIVER RICHARDS 


Let us now, with quiet and grateful hearts, re- 
member before God our dearly beloved departed 
Treasurer General, Gertrude Oliver Richards, who 
has left our earthly companionship but who still 
lives within our hearts. The memory of her, her 
character and her outstanding work for our So- 
ciety will long be cherished. 

She is not dead, who lives in hearts she leaves 
behind. In those whom she has blessed, she 
lives a life again. Eternity is hers. Time declares 
her immortality. 

Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and the life; 
he that believeth on Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live. Peace I leave with you; My 
peace I give unto you.” 

As State Treasurer, State Regent, National 
Chairman, Vice President General, Treasurer 
General and in many other capacities, Mrs. 
Richards served our Society efficiently and faith- 
fully. She will be greatly missed. But, in her 
spirit of self-sacrifice and public service, may we 
carry on, as she would have us do, loyally and 
unitedly, with redoubled efforts and renewed zeal 
to further the objectives and projects which 
were so dear to her heart and interest. 

May we bow our heads, first in silent prayer, 
then in thanksgiving to God for her inspiring 
example and in supplication for divine guidance 
and aid: 

Oh, God, our help in ages past, our hope for 
years to come, we thank Thee for the inspiration 
of devoted service which we derive from such 
noble and consecrated leaders as the one whom 
we memorialize here today. 

Especially do we give praise to Thee for her 
devotion above and beyond the call of duty, her 
courage, integrity, honor and faith. 

As we pay our deserved tributes to her, 
may we the surviving dedicate ourselves anew to 
a faithful stewardship of the blessings we have 
inherited through her support of high ideals, 
using her spirit of endeavor as a stimulating 
inspiration for greater efforts on the part of those 
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_ who were privileged to know her and serve with 


And now may the blessing of God be upon us, 
every one, and His spirit be with us in everything 
that we do, in the name of His Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Mrs. Lee moved the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, in His infinite wisdom it has pleased 
God to call Home Gertrude Gilpin Oliver 
Richards, our efficient and beloved Treasurer 
General; and 

Whereas, she will be greatly missed by our 
National Society; 

Resolved, that the National Board of Manage- 
ment, in special meeting on June 21, go on record 
as expressing deep sorrow at the loss of this 
devoted Daughter and much gratitude and praise 
for her outstanding efforts on behalf of our Na- 
tional Society, its objectives and projects; and 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of our Board Meeting 
and a copy of the resolution, with our sympathy, 
be sent to Mrs. Richard’s sister, Mrs. Lillian 
Oliver Waddell. 

Seconded by Mrs. Duncan. Adopted 

Mrs. Cagle moved the ve eg of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, that the National Society accept cash 
contributions offered voluntarily by States, Chap- 
ters, members or non-members as memorials to 
our late Treasurer General and hold them in a 
special fund to ne known as the Gertrude Gilpin 
Oliver Richards Memorial Fund and that at a 
later date the National Board decide how to 
expend this money as a memorial to Mrs. Rich- 
ards at one of our D.A.R. schools. 

Seconded by Mrs. Erb. Adopted. 

Mrs. Erb moved the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, that letters of thanks and apprecia- 
tion be written to Mr. Charles F. Jacobsen and 
Mr. W. H. Richards of the National Metropolitan 
Bank, expressing gratitude for their helpful ad- 
vice and interest in our National Society's 
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financial matters especially evidenced during the 
time that we have recently been temporarily with- 
out a Treasurer General. 

Seconded by Mrs. George. Adopted. 

Mrs. Hager moved that the National Board 
ratify the signing of the regular payroll checks of 
June 15, 1955, by the President General and the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, the amount 
of the checks totaling $10,101.39. Seconded by 
Miss Dennis. Adopted. 

Mrs. Kernodle moved that the National Board 
ratify the action of the President General and the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee in signing 
one check to transfer $10,101.39 from our regular 
account to the payroll account to take care of the 
individual payroll checks for June 15, 1955; and 
two checks for petty cash in the Office of the 
Treasurer General, one of these two checks being 
for $569.24 and the other for $636.97, Seconded 
by Mrs. Skinner. Adopted. 

Election of a new Treasurer General to serve 
until Continental Congress in April 1956 was held. 

The name of Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen was 
placed in nomination by Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke. 
Seconded by Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan. The 
tellers appointed by the President General were 

rs. George and Mrs. Cagle. The election of 
Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Treasurer General, was 
unanimous. Miss Carraway telephoned Mrs. 
Woollen who accepted, saying that with the help 
of God she would do her best 

Mrs. Skinner moved that the ballots be de- 
stroyed. Seconded by Mrs. Kernodle. Adopted. 

The President General, Miss Carraway, made 
announcements about the settlement of the Fish 
estate and called attention to Senator Knowland’s 
resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
authorizing President Eisenhower to designate 
September 17-23 as Constitution Week. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lee, 
read the minutes which were approved. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:44 a.m. 


Lucite M. Lee, 
Recording Secretary General 


original builders of the nation. 


Graham A. Barden. 


remains the supreme law of the land. 


stitution Congressman James B. Utt. 


“The Constitution persists because its founders, with 

made it really a Constitution—a document of underlying principles freed from attempts — 

at their detailed application—and not a code of laws; and because they made it conform — 
to the settled habits of political thinking of the Anglo- Saxon colonists, who were the ops 

The moods and passions of a people, whether European | 

or American, must never be permitted to overthrow the institutions which represent the 

historical development and expression of their deepest convictions. 
interpreted by the Judiciary, stands as a sentinel over the hard-won civil liberty of the — 

Bc American branch of the Anglo-Saxon people and those others who have joined them, 
and prevents a passing wave of opinion, which commands a temporary majority, from 

subverting or damaging the foundations of the whole political structure—From THE _ 

AMERICAN AS HE IS, sy Murray But er. 

; I sometimes think if we do not spend a little more time impressing upon the 
_ American people not only the existence but also the value of the Constitution and less __ 
time in trying to do it injury, we may find ourselves in the not too distant future with a __ 

Spoil that might be referred to as the “Forgotten” 


So the Constitution, 


Constitution.—Congressman 


I believe it is most important to do all that we can to insure that our Constitution —__ 
I believe it is important that people be made to © 
realize how much their freedom and liberties depend upon the protection of the Con- 
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VADA, the “Last Frontier” State, is 
a land of azure skies and brilliant 
coloring typical of the southwest, broken 
by chain after chain of mountains rising 
precipitiously from its desert floors. 

Born of a mineral discovery, its history 
is interwoven with the mining cycles. In 
1954 Black Gold came to Nevada with the 
announcement that oil in commercial quan- 
tity had been found for the first time in 
Nye County. Iron ore mining on a large 
scale is a new industry starting about three 
years ago in the Carlin and Lovelock areas. 
Recently there has been much activity in 
the uranium field. Copper continues to be 
one of the chief minerals. 

Many industries, besides mining, have 
been established in recent years, contribut- 
ing to the growth and development of the 
State. Chief among these industrial centers 
is Henderson, third largest city in the 
State, where the huge magnesium plant in 
production during World War II, has been 
acquired by six major companies and con- 
verted into basic industries. Eight miles 
from Henderson is the plant of Manganese, 


Inc. and its Three Kids Mine, in 1954 the 


Last Frontier 


By Mrs. Samuet A. WARNER 


NEVADA STATE CAPITOL 
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largest producer of domestic suited’ 
grade manganese in the United States. 

Carson City, the seat of government for 
Nevada, is the historic center of the state 
with nearby Virginia City, Genoa—the 
first settlement, and the ruins of old Fort 
Churchill. 

Reno, the largest city, is a famed tourist 
mecca and the hub of activity for the 
northern part of the state. 

The Fallon area and Carson Valley in 
the north and the Moapa and Pahrump 
valleys in the south, are fertile farming 
districts. Elko is headquarters of the live- 
stock industry. 

The University of Nevada campus with 
its beautiful setting is one of the show 
places in Reno. This university, with its 
Nevada Southern branch recently estab- 
lished in Las Vegas, is said to have the larg- 
est college campus in the United States— 
it includes the entire state—and serves the 
need for higher education wherever it de- 
velops. 

Lehman Caves National Monument is 
in the eastern part of Nevada near Ely. 

(Continued on page 958) 
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LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
Mrs. Harold B. Foutz, Regent 


* * * 


Our Chapter presents with pride the sponsors of this 
and the other pages from Southern Nevada. These hon- 
ored business firms have played an important part during 
the 50 years’ progress of Las Vegas and the surrounding 
area. 


LAS VEGAS—GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
1905—1955 


eS Vegas is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary as a city. Founded in 1905 when the 

newly completed Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad company established its main shops 

here, Las Vegas was exclusively a railroad town until the start of Boulder (Hoover) Dam 
construction in 1930. This project was the inspiration for the first real boom, and there _ : 
has been a continuing wave ever since that time. A city of 5,347 in 1930, Las Vegas has 
grown to a city of 46,785 according to a special census just completed. The city has 
become the fun and entertainment center of the nation in recent years and is now taking 4 
off on another substantial boom, with 11 multi-million dollar resort hotels flourishing and 
three more building. 


Las Vegas has beautiful homes, 52 churches, three fine high schools, 22 elementary 
schools including a school of special education for handicapped children, a branch of the 
University of Nevada, youth recreation center, general hospital, a fine juvenile home and 
public library. 


DAVIS CO., JEWELERS 
oe Since 1928 Gifts—China—Crystal 
Diamonds—W edding Rings—Silverware Since 1947 
311 Fremont Street Telephone 676 114 NORTH FIFTH STREET : 


Compliments of 
NORTH MAIN FURNITURE CO. j 


and 


BONANZA SERVICE 
(L. V. Clement—Owner ) 
Complete One Stop Service 
20-22 West Bonanza Phones 3470 & 4511 CHARLESTON APPLIANCE CENTER 


GAUDIN MOTOR CO. 
Authorized Ford Dealer 
Las Vegas and Henderson 


BILL WERNER, DISTRIBUTOR 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. Products 
300 WEST UTAH 


FANNY’S DRESS SHOP 
Flamingo Hotel 


M. J. CHRISTENSEN 
Registered Jewelers, A.G.S. 


New Frontier Hotel If you don’t know jewelry, know your Jeweler 
211 FREMONT STREET 225 FREMONT STREET 


WESTERN PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTORS, INC. | 
Distributors of Heating Oil, Motor Oils and Lubricants i oa 
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Long famed for its atmosphere of fun and freedom Las Vegas, Nevada, may now boast 


of its fine accomplishment in the field of cultural endeavor as well. 


Just a few months over two years ago THE LAS VEGAS OPERA ASSOCIATION was 
organized from among the ranks of local musical enthusiasts and to date this organization 
has produced two very excellent operatic performances within the Desert City to capacity 


crowds on both occasions. 


Highlighting the two performances “was the appearance in “La Traviata” in 1954 of 
world famous tenor, Ferrucio Tagliavini, as “Alfredo” and lovely Metropolitan soprano, 


Jeanne Fenn, as “Violetta.” 


Future plans include staging of “Rigoletto,” “La Boheme,” “Madame Butterfly” and 
the possibility of a gigantic outdoor production of “Aida”... all to be cast with world 


famous artists. 
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_ JOHN ASHLEY SOCIETY 


Children of the American Revolution 


Honors 


H. Rebecca S. Petersen—State President 


Mary G. Fruzza, Senior President Marie Foutz, Junior President 


293 F REMONT | STREET 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Phone 239 


OFFICIAL PRINTER 
FAMILY RESEARCHERS CLUB 
MARC WILKINSON 

Seventh & Ogden DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Club organized January 6, 1954. First books 
put in Genealogical Section of Public Library Ol ETN 
March 17, 1954. Membership fee of $1.00 a i 


year used for buying new books. Welcome dona- 
tions or genealogy books, 


FAMILY RESEARCHERS CLUB 
Box 1725 ( f 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
HEATING & 

ELMER MIKKELSEN 
Distributor, Shell Oil Company VENTILATING, 


Las Vegas, Nevada Ine 
71 0 S. Main St., Las Vegas 


FOR $15.00 AN ACRE 


Be located on virgin farm land; unlimited sub- 
* terranean water, highway, long season, close 
market. Expanding area. Min. 40 acres. Terms. 
Land Account, Box 1387, Tel. 6893, Las Vegas, 


tinct 
. ++ Dis 
Da 
— 
ian Moore 
R. Julian Moore 


Photos courtesy Woodruff’s Studio 
HENDERSON, NEVADA 


Henderson, the War Born City in the Battle Born State, is Nevada's youngest city, having been incorporated on 
June 8, 1953. The largest industrial center in Nevada, Henderson has doubled in population in the past two years 
to become the fastest growing city in the nation’s fastest growing state, with the present population 12,800. 

The original Henderson Townsite was built by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 1942, to house the 
workers in the sp Basic M i Plant, also built by the RFC as a defense plant. 

In 1945 the plant ‘became surplus and, following its closing by the government, was turned over to the War Assets 
Administration and subsequently sold to the Colorado River Commission of the State of Nevada. It has since been 
sold to Basic M Inc. rep g Stauffer Chemical Company, Western Electrochemical Company, U. S. 
Lime Products Corporation, Pioche Manganese Company, and Titanium Metals Corporation of America. 

Separate and apart from B.M.IL., 8 miles from Henderson, is the plant of Manganese, Inc. which also plays an 
important part in local and national economy. 

This group of industries are of a permanent nature and the area has unlimited potentials for further industrial 
growth due to ideal climatic conditions and availability of commercial power. 

Henderson has five elementary schools, a High School, eleven churches, Public Library, hospital, and a New 
Youth Recreation Center. 

The change, over night, from a company town to an incorporated city presented many problems. These have 
been met and now Henderson is permanently on the map of Nevada. The successful operations of the companies 
established here, indicate its future will be even brighter. 


Francisco Garcés Chapter thanks the following sponsors for this page 


MANGANESE, INC. 


Henderson Drug Company La Porta Insurance Agency 
Loveland Bi-Rite Market Henderson Telephone Company 
Henderson Appliance Company Vogue Dry Cleaners “4 
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Connecting flights from 


Reno - Las Vegas - Phoenix - Los Angeles 


At its Best 
CRUMLEY HOTELS 


ELKO, NEVADA 


_RANCHINN 


Greetings from Greetings to the D. A. R. 


i? VEGAS EMBLEM CLUB 


Sponsored by the following members: 


No. 114 LARSH KELLOGG 


Peggy Morrison 


Dorothy Cox 
Larene Secrist 
Fan Harrod 


Maxine Riddle 


Margaret Lee. . 


Lela. Wood 
Ann Dursten 
Elsie Wait 


INSURANCE AGENCY 


Madeline Siciliano 
Esther Isaacson 
Julia St. Amand Writing all lines of Insurance 
9 
ut cVeet 
Teresa Hartod: Charleston Blvd. 
Jacklyn Dodgen 
Jane Kennemer 
Nelle Peterson 
Betty 


GARCES CHAPTER, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
NANZA AIR LINES 
FOR YOUR WESTERN HOLIDAY 
= = 
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Artist’s Drawing of Proposed Campus 


Fabulous Las Vegas boasts a reputation for firsts in many things, most of them having to 
do with such tourist attractions as luxury hotels and the nation’s top entertainment stars. 

Soon, however, Las Vegas will have another first quite different from its heralded glitter and 
glamor. A university campus to be known as Nevada Southern will be erected in this thriving 
desert community. 

As authorized by the state legislature to meet growing demands for higher education in 
southern Nevada, the campus will be built on an 80-acre tract of land southeast of Las Vegas— 
serving youth and adults of the city and such neighboring communities as Boulder City and 
Henderson. Funds appropriated by the state legislature are being supplemented by public 
subscription in construction of the first building on the site. 

In its initial stages, Nevada Southern will offer full programs in freshman and sophomore 
year study and adult evening classes. Based on the rapidly increasing rate of high school 
graduates in expanding southern Nevada, freshman and sophomore enrollment is expected to reach 
at least 1200 students by 1960 alone. 

Like its mother University of Nevada campus in Reno, Nevada, Southern will have programs of 
study in five colleges—Arts and Science, Education, Agriculture, Engineering, and Mining. The 
school will be co-educational and will be administered by the Board of Regents of the University 
of Nevada. 


This page sponsored by the following Las Vegas firms 


Ronzone’s 


The Quality Store ; 
“Where Insurance Is A Business, Not A Side Line” 5 
Serving Southern Nevada Since 1917 | 


423 Carson Street—P. O. Box 1089 


George L. Brown Insurance Agency 


418 Fremont Street 


The First Name in Printing in Las Vegas 
Bartlett Bros. Hardware Co. . 


Bonanza Printers 


15 Years Of Progressive Hardware Retailing 
Producers of the finest quality printed material 


Telephone DU-1006 309 So 


EVADA SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
< 


Sagebrush Chapter, Reno, Nevada 


pter 


Sagebrush Cha 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


YERINGTON MINES DEPARTMENT 


HARRIS FOOD CENTERS 


Len Harris, Proprietor 


Riverside 
Hotel 


Reno, Nevada 


COPPA SERVICE STATION 
Complete Automotive Service 


701 E. 2nd St. Phone 3-4291 
Reno, Nevada 
ALAMER FLORISTS El Cortez Hotel 
Reno, Nevada 


Exciting and glamorous with the fin- ea ga 


est entertainment in the country. 26 California Ave. Reno, Nevada 
MARGO’S GIFT SHOP 
Dancing nightly to name _ bands. 
Casino, Swimming Pool, and Lanai : GEO. BENIOFF CO. OF RENO 
: : Furs & Apparel 46 W. Ist St., Reno, Nevada 
suites. Convenience shops. Garage 
service. Rates from $8.00 Home Furniture, 
Everything for the Home 
Sierra at First St. Reno, Nevada ; 
1405 Wells Ave. 445 S., Virginia St. 


Reno, Nevada 


Nevada 
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BONANZA LODGE 
1808 Fremont Street 
Telephone: Las Vegas 3900 


East of the business district on U.S. Highways 93, 95, 466 


Attractively landscaped 30-unit motor lodge with large bed-sitting rooms; each with individual 
air-refrigeration, electric heating, telephone, and fully tiled tub and shower bath. Heated swim- 


ming pool. Children’s playground. Coffee shop. Spacious lawns. 


Bonanza Lodge, Inc. 


When visiting in RENO 
members of the D. A. R. 


are cordially welcome at 


HOTEL MAPES 


NEVADA’S LARGEST AND FINEST 


. MAPES, JR. 


s,Nevada 
Arthur and Louise Bristow 
Robert Z. Hawkins, President aera) ee. Hosts and Managers eter 
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RENO PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers - Publishers 
124 N. Center Street 
NEVADA STATE HISTORICAL RESEARCHER 
MAU 8S. TAYLOR 
1144 Codel Way, Reno, Nevada 
R. HERZ & BROS., INC. 
Jewelers 
15 North Virginia St. 


Reno, Nevada 


HAIL TO NEVADA 


Nevada, with only 231 members, sent $1,638 
worth of ads for this issue, under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. Samuel A. Warner, State Chairman. 
Mrs. Charles Priest is State Regent. 

All five Chapters cooperated. Francisco Garcés 
Chapter of Las Vegas led, with $900. Assisting 
Mrs. Warner there were Mrs. Bert Harrod, Mrs. 
Mae Gemmell, Mrs. LyDell Clement, Mrs. Robert 
O. Vaughan, H. Rebecca S. Peterson and Mrs. 
Edward E. Koenig. 

Nevada Sagebrush Chapter came second, with 
$450. Mrs. Frank M. Steinheimer, Chairman, had 
on her committee Mrs. F. G. Barnett, then Regent, 
Mrs. Robert G. Baker and Mrs, John E. Beau- 
peurt. 

Lahontan Chapter ads were procured by the 
new Regent, Mrs. George G. Johnston, assisted 
by Mrs, A. D. Drumm, Sr., and Mrs. Leo Pinger. 

John C. Fremont Chapter ads were obtained by 
Mrs. Isle Bair, Vice Regent, and Mrs. M. 
Elston. Toiyabe Chapter ads were sent by Mrs. 
Harriet Metcalfe, then Regent. 


MRS. W. J. ATKINSON 


Charter Member—Nevada Sagebrush. 
State Regent, 1943 through 1946. 
Chairman of Americanism for nineteen 


With Love and Respect 


Compliments of 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert Homer Hawkins 


MRS. CHARLES RIEST 
STATE REGENT OF NEVADA 


The five Chapters of Nevada pay tribute to _ 
Ellen Goodrich Priest for her loyalty and 
devotion to our Society. 


Vice-President General, 1950-1953. 


Honorary State Regent. 


Organizing Regent Nevada Sagebrush Chapte 
1923—first Chapter in Nevada. "4 


Nevada Sagebrush Chapter Honors 
evada Sagebrus apter Honors 
MRS. JOSEPH E.GELDER 
a 


Photo courtesy agi Cameras Unlimited—Reno, Nevada 
Thomas J. Trelease 


(Chief of Fisheries) 
Nevada Fish and Game Commission 


Lying weird in an unusual desert setting, the saline water of Pyramid Lake reflects a fascinating and ancient his- 
tory. Ages ago it lapped against cliffs that are now high above the present water level and left its telltale tracks of 
erosion to tell all that the lake had seen better days. In those primeval times the water inundated a vast part of 
western Nevada and eastern California. As climatic changes took place, the water of ancient Lake Lahontan, as it is 
known at present, receded until only a few remnants remain today. Pyramid Lake is one of those remnants. 

In a pageant that has gone on for untold generations, th ds of gli ing white pelicans gather each spring 
to nest on the scorching sands of Anaho Island, the largest on the lake. Snowy flocks of these picturesque birds wait 
patiently for suckers and other coarse fish at the mouth of the Truckee River, Pyramid’s only significant tributary. 
Related to the suckers is a unique fish called the Cui-ui by the Piute Indian owners of the lake. This fish is found 
nowhere else in the world and little is known of. its habits. 

At the time of the discovery of Pyramid Lake in 1844, it was teeming with giant cutthroat trout. Indians came 
from far and near to catch these fish for food. 

A shadow was destined to fall on this lake of plenty, however, for with the development of white man’s civiliza- 
tion, upstream water diversion robbed Pyramid Lake of its major source of inflow. With its resultant recession, the 
delta at the mouth of the Truckee River prevented the great trout fom hing their ds and they died 
out. Efforts are currently being made to restore the lost fishing by the Nevada Fish & Game Commission, the U. S 
Indian Service, the Pyramid Lake Piute Tribe, the U. S, Fish & Wildlife Service, and the Washoe County Game 
Management Board. Through artificial means, it is hoped that the lost spawning grounds can be replaced. 

Because of the lowering water level, Anaho Island will be connected to the mainland before many more years have 
passed, and the pelicans will no longer be safe from marauding animals. They, too, may go the way of the cutthroat 
trout and disappear from the Pyramid Lake scene. 


This page sponsored by the following: 
Sewell’s Market Reno Newspapers, 
The Orchid Florist 


22 E. Second St. 


Hilp’s Drug Stores 


John Sinelio Realty Co. 
Reno and Sparks 


DeLuxe Taxi Co. 


Kaylene Children’s Shop aS 
27 N. Sierra Cannan’s Drug & Floral Co. 
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Fallon, Nevada, lies in the great Lahontan basin, once the site of the largest prehistoric 
lake in the world. The Department of the Interior, during the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, started the Lahontan Dam and it was finished in 1915. The first reclamation 
project in the United States. The Carson River, which feeds into this dam, was the first 
source of water that the wagon trains found as they left the Great Desert going towards 
the West. Here, in Fallon, is a monument marking the spot where they stopped to rest. 
It was named Ragtown because the women washed their clothes in the river and acres of 


Sagebrush were spread with their ragged wash. 


Flying Spur Ranch Shell Oil Co., Fallon, Nevada 
Geo. and Maryanna Johnston 


Owners Hugh Wilson, Manager 


Congratulations to Lahontan Chapter Safe Place to Buy 


Fallon Flour and Farm Machinery Co. et Anderson Ford Sales 
From L. T. Kendrick 


Fallon, Nevada 


Congratulations to Lahontan Chapter ty 


Fine Food, Cocktails and Gift Shop 
Junction of Highways 50 and 95 
Fallon, Nevada 


Dodge Construction Co., Inc 


Fallon, Nevada 


The I, J. Kent Co. 
Fallon, Nevada 


The Frazzini Furniture Co. 


Fallon, Nevada on 


AD A 
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NEVADA STATE MUSEUM 


The Nevada State Museum occupies the historically important building used originally as the 
Carson City Mint. The building was constructed in 1866 and operated as a mint until 1893. 


Sponsored by: 
W. J. Stevenson Percy S. Crocker Alvin H. Cliff Ethel D. Wait 
Alfred E. Brush Judge Frank Gregory Fay Banta Lucy Crowell 


WM. E. DIAL E. W. MILLER & SON 


Real Estate - Insurance Real Estate - Insurance 


MEYER’S HARDWARE 


ELSTON BAIR’S JEWELERS 
 BLYI 


66799 
— Hamilton, Elgin, Omega Watches 


Art Carved Wedding Rings 


a C. FREMONT CHAPTER, D. A. R., CARSON CITY, NE ao, 
ric 


Nevada 
(Continued from page 945 i 


The caverns are in limestone, among high 
peaks and deep glaciated canyons of the 
Snake Range. The caves were discovered 
about 1878 when a horse driven by Abe 
Lehman, broke through the earth’s crust, 
revealing the cavity. The chambers and 
galleries contain innumerable stalactites 
and stalagmites of remarkable color and 
beauty and are exceptionally clean as bats 
have never inhabited them. 

Las Vegas residents, and those of sur- 
rounding communities, sitting on the door- 
step of the “Atomic Age,” go blithely 
about their tasks, paying little attention to 
the mushroom clouds appearing in their 
skies—content to play a part in the history 
making experiments. Horseback riding, 
championship golf courses, sailing, fishing, 
swimming, all these are available for you 
to enjoy the year ’round, and there is no 
closed season on fun. 

Nearby are Hoover Dam and Lake 
Mead National recreational area, and Mt. 
Charleston, a summer playground with 
facilities for winter sports. Northeast a 
short distance is the Valley of Fire, where 
the vermillion hues of the Triassic red 
sandstone vary in color with the passing 
of the hours and the position of the sun. 
Here are many petroglyphs, mute testi- 
mony of the primitive peoples who in- 
habited the area around the dawn of the 
Christian Era. Located at Overton, near 
the northern end of this valley, is the Lost 
City Museum, which houses the relics of 
Lost City, a group of ancient adobe ruins, 
now covered by the waters of Lake Mead. 

Nellis Airforce Base, 8 miles from Las 
Vegas, is the largest Jet Airbase in the 
United States. It is also the busiest airport 
in the world today and is under the juris- 
diction of the Air Training Command. 

Nevada, with its network of paved high- 
ways, airlines and bus service, beckons you 
to explore our scenic and historic state. 
We offer you a vacation of fun, sun, re- 
laxation or sports, as you desire. Our 
tourist accommodations are among the 
world’s finest and the top stars in the 
entertainment world perform nightly for 
your pleasure. 

The “last frontier” State, with its past 
history and accomplishments, is fast be- 
coming the “new frontier” and looks for- 
ward to an even greater future. 


TOIYABE CHAPTER, Verdi, Nevada 


honors with pride 
MRS. FISHER C. BAILY 


Organizing Regent of Toiyabe Chapter. 
Nevada State Regent, 1948-1950. 
Honorary State Regent. 


Honoring Mrs. A. D. Drumn, Sr. 
Organizing Regent 
Lahontan Chapter, Fallon, Nevada 


NYGREN’ § DELICIOUS NEVADA HONEY 
0% Pure for I a) 


One does evil enough when one does nothing good.—German Proverb 


MRS. WALTER NYGREN ; ALLON, NEVADA _ 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 919) 


Dollars for Defense 


We greatly appreciate the following con- 
tributions given by our members: 
CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Alvin J. Worthrep—$2.00 
KENTUCKY 

Keturah Chapter—$5.00 
OHIO 

Coppacaw Chapter—$2.00 

Hannah Emerson Dustin Chapter—$5. val 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Jeptha Abbott Chapter—$10.00 

Monongahela Valley Chapter—$5.00 


Note 


The $100 contribution to Dollars for Defense, __ 
in the July issue, was attributed in error to the 
Mary Marshall Chapter of Michigan. 

This $100 was given by the Piety Hill Chapter 
of Michigan. 
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YONTRIBUTIONS made to the William 
Tyler Page Memorial Fund for the 

purpose of erecting a tablet honoring the 
memory of William Tyler Page, author of 
the American’s Creed: 
California: 

California State Society, $10 

Cachinetac Chapter, $2 

La Puerto de Oro Chapter, 

by Mrs. Mildred S. Grimes, $5 

Major Hugh Moss Chapter, $1 
Colorado: 

Cache La Poudre Chapter, $1 

Sarah Platt Decker Chapter, $5 
Florida: 

Florida State Society, $25 

Sallie Harrison Chapter, $1 s 
Hawaii: 

Aloha Chapter, $8.20 
Illinois: 

Belleville Chapter, $5 
Indiana: 
Col. Archibald Lochry Chapter, $1. 
Iowa: 

lowa State Society, $25 
Kentucky : 

Kentucky State Society, 

by Mrs. Collis P. Hudson, $10 

Louisiana: 

Moses Shelby Chapter, $2 
Montana: 

Montana State Society, $5.30 
Nebraska: 
Valley Chapter, $2 


Office of of the Historian General 


Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, Historian GENERAL 


New York: 
New York State Society, $50 
Abigail Fillmore Chapter, a 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Spraker, $2 
Larchmont Chapter, 
by Mrs. Charles L. Bowman, $5 
Mt. Pleasant Chapter, $1 
Ruth Floyd Woodhall Chapter, $5 
Ohio: 
Beech Forest Chapter, $1 
Shaker Chapter, $5 
Miami Chapter, $.50 
Oregon: 
Oregon State Society, $10 
Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania State Society, $24 
Dr. Benjamin Rush Chapter, $5 
Dr. Benjamin Rush Chapter, 
by Mrs. B. Ross Burritt, $5 
Greene Academy Chapter, $1 
Mahanatawny Chapter, $1 
Mahantongo Chapter, $1 
Tunkhannock Chapter, $1 
Rhode Island: 
Pettaquamscutt Chapter, $1 _ 
South Dakota: 
South Dakota State Society, $10 
South Carolina: 
South Carolina State Society, $10 
Virginia: 
Virginia State Society, $10 
John Alexander Chapter, ; 
by Mrs. Robert Duncan, $5 _ 
Total—$262. 


Hall Relighted 
(Continued from page 900) 


In remodeling the ceiling the panes of 
glass were replaced by panels of a com- 
position board. In certain of these panels 
apertures were provided for lighting units 
to be mounted above the ceiling. The 
pattern of down lights has been arranged 


both for symmetry and clearance of the 


over-ceiling structure. 


Flexible Dimmer Control 


Two hundred down lighting units of 
various wattages have been installed. 
Flexible dimmer control permits variation 
of illumination as desired for low levels 
during performances and up to 15 foot- 
candles for intermissions. Auxiliary sockets 


in the bodies of the down lights at various 
locations permit the use of low-wattage 
lamps to provide low-level illumination 
during performances, when the down lights 
may be turned off completely. The general 
illumination is furnished by Rambusch 
“Downlite” units, using various wattages 
of lamps, by the Rambusch Decorating 
Co., New York. Among the features of 
these units are concentric annular baffles 
in the lower part and two reflectors for 
increased efficiency. 
The Rambusch units in the main ceiling 
area used 500-watt medium bi-post inside 
frosted lamps, with the exception of the 
four units next to the stage which have 
1000-watt lamps and the one unit in each 
corner at the rear, each with a 100-watt 
(Continued on page 960) 
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JA 


CONSTRUCTION 
.. INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY > 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Oldest and largest wheelbarrow maker in America 


CKSON 


mpliments of 
BERKS counry CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


STATE BULLETIN 


Pennsylvania Society, D. A. R. 


Published Quarterly at Wellsboro, Pa. Covers National, 
State, Chapter News. Rates, 50c per year; 3 years, $1.00. 


Send Name, Address, Amount to 
Mary C. Cameron, Editor., Wellsboro, Pa. 


Sample copy sent on request. 


Hall Relighted 
(Continued from page 959) 


lamp. The units in the row next to the 
front are tilted at an angle of 10 degrees 
to project their light towards the stage. 
To tilt the unit an aluminum wedge is in- 
serted under it when it is installed. The 
two units using 1000-watt lamps at the rear 
have this high wattage so that they can 
compensate for the omission of some of the 
units where the projection booth en- 
croaches upon the ceiling. 


Graduated Lamp Sizes 
In the curved ceilings over the 


seating 


areas at the sides of the auditorium the 
row of units next to the wall has 300-watt 
medium-base lamps. The next row has 500- 
watt mogul base lamps, the next rows have 


Comptine nts of_ 
THE MERION CHAPTER 
__ Bala, Penna. 


500- watt bis lamps, for higher ef_i- 
ciency. This graduation is designed to 
compensate for ‘the increasing height of the 
curved ceiling and secure practically even 
illumination throughout the area. 

The photograph herewith taken above 
the ceiling shows the lighting units over 
one side of the auditorium. It was taken 
before the installation of catwalks for 
servicing the lighting units. It will be 
noted that the units are mounted on steel 
angles which prevent concentrated weight _ 
from resting on the ceiling. rs 

It will be noted that smaller down light-— 
ing units are seen. They are utility lights, — 
for cleaning, etc. and emergency lighting. 
Cove lighting has been installed in the 
cornice of the proscenium and various 
other lighting equipment, but the down 
lighting described is the main lighting 
feature of the modernization of this huge 
auditorium. 


A reprint from Lighting, the business 
paper of the Lighting Industry, published 
monthly by Krieger Publications, Inc., by © 
courtesy of Mr. James Krieger, Editor and 
Publisher. 


or 
ONTRACTORS' EQUIPMENT 


FORT VENANGO CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


MRS. ALICE MOORE LYNN 


who through her sincerity and devoted loyalty kept our Chapter active 
and served as Chapter Regent for many terms. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


V. Raymond Edman, Ph.D., LLD., D.D., Presi- 
dent of Wheaton College, delivered Liberty Bell, 
Ring Again as the baccalaureate address to the 
Senior Class, June 1950, on the college campus. 

Lt. Walter A. Williams, U.S.A.F., Ellington 
Field, delivered Patriotism, A Projection of His- 
tory, at the National Defense Symposium held by 
the Texas Society, D. A. R., March 7, 1955. 


DE SETTO’S MARKET 


Prime Meat and Quality Groceries 
38 Glen Head Road, Glen Head, N. Y. 
Free Delivery 
Phone Glen Cove 4-3863 


GLEN HEAD ELECTRIC SHOP 
W. Hoeven 
Electrical Contractor 
54 Glen Head Road 
Glen Head, N. Y. 


GLEN HEAD PHARMACY 
L. P. Silvernale—J. P. Togneri 
Phone GL 4-1004 
55 Glen Head Road 
Glen Head, L. I. 


COLUMBIAN CHAPTER, N D. A. R. 
Columbia, Misso 
Compliments of SAN CARLOS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
iversity City, uri 
Mrs, Philip ‘ervey 


BOON ESBOR ROUG 
Richmond, 


CHAPTER 
Kentucky 


Greetings from 
GREEN TREE TAVERN CHAPTER 
Charlestown, Indiana 


Greetings from 
LAKE ST. CATHERINE CHAPTER 
Wells, Vermont 


regarding Joel Brown, Rev. 

Soldier, resident of Amenia, N. Y. 1800 to 1834. Had son, 

Ruben, born 1774, place of origin, birth and death. 

Landowner in Amenia and Cooperstown, N. Y. 
HARLES W. BROWN 

14 Eliot Memorial Rd., Newton 58. Mass. 


Reward for information 


Honoring Our Chapter 
Treasurer and Parliamentarian 


WILLIAM H. HERRON 
HANNAH WINTHROP CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


COATS OF ARMS 


Hand ets in Full Heraldic Colors 
e for Brochure 
HENNESSEE vTULIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 
Salisbury, N. C. 
20TH ANNIVERSARY 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. 
FAMILY 


KINSMEN?”” 


make it easy for Re to keep age od of oo ancestry, 

directions an werk sheets. $2.00" fine 
present for child or adult. Use a 


tion or refund. 
THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKER 


Imperishable! 
Everlasting! 
Weatherproof! 


Price each....... $9.75 
.ea. 9.00 


.ea. 8.75 


6 or more... 


12 or more... 


Delivered 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. 


IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL 
PRICE ON REQUEST 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 
PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
ROSSMOYNE, OHIO 


Compliments of a 


FRIEND 
of 


p. A. kt. 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 


PRINTERS 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 DC 
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“If you would preserve your heritage, you must build it anew. 


Breakdown of 
National Dues 


Every member of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution should be familiar with its finances. 
A study of the breakdown of the $2.00 
dues, as shown by the chart, will explain 
exactly how the money was spent for the 
fiscal year ending February 28, 1955. 
Salaries, $294,035.64; 80.77%. 
Postage, $9,628.95; 2.64%. 
Supplies, $14,424.37; 3.96%. 
Maintenance and repairs, $4,966.18; 
1.36%. 
Insurance, $2,044.68; .56%. 
Printing, $36,555.98; 10.04%. 
Sundry, $2,443.70; .67%. 


Sacanies $ 1.62 


Mainvewance & 
Repairs .03 
Insurance 
Orwer .01 


GENEALOGIST & Seren. A. BOHMER RUDD Gears: OF-ARMS 
of Genealogies alter L. Harrison 
1819 G St., We Washington 6, D. C. P, O. wer 893--Montgomery, Alahama 


THE BOONE FAMILY BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


M H ‘ Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
A genealogical record of the Boones in America | {titted booklet titled To the Author in Search of @ Pub: 


Over 700 pages. Fully Indexed. Supply limited. lisher, It telle how we can publish, promote and distribute 
Price $15.00 id your book, as we have done for hundreds of other writers. 
rice postpal subjects New authors welcomed. Write today 
Mrs. James R. Spraker lor Booklet RV. It's free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, S., N. ¥. 1 
64 Dorchester Road Buffalo 22, N. Y. In Calif.: 6253 bs eng Bisd., Hollywood 28 


Sift Annual Piety Hill Antique and Sale 


by Authentic Antique Dealers 
September 28, 29, 30, and October 1, 1955 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
COMMUNITY HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM, 


ee Open daily from 1 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
Piety Hill Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


PRIZE DRAWING NIGHTLY 


Sam Yeagley, Manager 


WHEATON ANNUITIES 


« « - PROVIDE a safe, generous income not 
only for your lifetime, but also that of your 
survivor, if you so choose. The Wheaton 
\=— = Plan, in effect for more than 55 years, has 
never missed a single payment to an annu- 
R F G U [ A R itant in spite of periodic adverse world con- 
ditions. 

. . » GIVE you the deep satisfaction of 
IN C OME sharing in the training of hundreds of Pigg te? 5a 


workers and leaders for varied phases of Booklet Today 


Christian service in a day when they are 
C H FE C K S desperately needed. 


fe yr WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaton « Illinois 


Dept. DR 95 
Please send me a FREE A 
mm copy of Pleasant To- 
[| F F morrows, booklet ex- 
plaining Wheaton An- ‘ddress 
nuity Plan in detail. 


City. Zone___ State. 


The most wonderful work ever struck off.—Gladstone referring to Constitution. 
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Both Houses of Congress in July passed Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 40 authorizing September 
17-23 as Constitution Week, as requested by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. This reso- 
lution was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
William F. Knowland of California. Similar reso- 
lutions were introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The President General wrote to each Senator 
and Member of Congress urging the passage of 
the resolution. The National Defense Executive 
Secretary also wrote letters to every member of 


both Houses. Many D. A. R. members likewise 


Congress Passes Resolution Week 


wrote similar letters. Wonderful replies came 
from the Senators and Congressmen promising 
active support. 


The concurrent resolution follows: “Resolved 
by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the President is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation designating the 
seven-day period beginning September 17 and 
ending September 23, 1955, as Constitution Week, 
and inviting the people of the United States to 
observe such week in schools, churches, and 
other suitable places with appropriate ceremonies 


Each birthday of the Chapter is celebrated with 
a tea featuring a big birthday cake. On Novem- 
ber 14, the Chapter adds another candle on the 
cake as the third birthday is celebrated. 


Mrs. James Hopkins 
Publicity Chairman 


Old Colony (Hingham, Mass.), celebrated its 
Sixtieth Anniversary June 9, 1955 in the historic 
New North Church (Unitarian). The retiring 
Regent, Mrs. George E. Cobleigh, Jr., presided 
and presented the State Regent, Mrs. James J 
Hepburn, who spoke briefly. 

Ethel Lane Hersey, Past Chapter Regent and 
Honorary State Regent, gave a short history of 
the Chapter’s notable achievements, stressing 
ideals and aims of the National Society and lines 
of work of value to the community. For example 
in the early days copies of old masterpieces were 
presented to the town schools. This interest has 
continued to the present, when a contribution of 
money helped send the Hingham High School 
Band to Washington to the Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival; a United States Flag was presented to the 
new two million dollar high school and two 
“Good Citizenship Girls” were sponsored. 

Rev. Rowland Gray-Smith, D.D., naturalized 
Englishman and minister of the Church, gave a 
memorable address on “The New North and Its 
Part in the American Revolution.” A trio, of 
which Mrs. Francis J. Cushing, incoming Regent, 
is a member, sang. Her mother, Mrs. George W. 
Burr, who joined the Chapter in 1898 when very 
young, was presented. 

A reception to State Officers was followed by 
tea in the Parish House. The many guests then 
had opportunity to visit “The Old Ordinary,” 
home of the Hingham Historical Society. This 
ancient house, once an inn, is furnished with 
beautiful period furniture. This pilgrimage was 
a fitting climax to a “Red Letter Day.” 

Old Colony Chapter has taken on a new lease 


(Continued from page 932) 
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With YOU is the question: Shall the liberties of this country be preserved ?—Lincoln. 


of life since its birthday observance. During the 
past year it admitted seventeen new members. 
Favorable publicity, which the Anniversary re- 
ceived, was a factor in bringing this about. 
Ethel Lane Hersey 
Past Chapter Regent and 
Honorary State Regent 
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Census Reprints 


In the June issue, page 718, the price of the 
Reprints of Census of Pensioners for Revolu- 
tionary and Military Service—1840 Census should 
have been $7.50. The reprint may be secured 
— the Southern Book Company of Baltimore, 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 


SOUTHERN BOOK COMPANY 
6 E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


HACK 
Diamonds and W: 
Texarkana, 


Genealogical and historical research; specializing in Scottish 
and uthern family connections. Mogarate fee. 
RNOLD A. McKAY, P. 0. Box 1242, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Pedigree Extensions 


to 
Coats of Arms 


MAGNA CHARTA BARONS, ANCIENT KINGS 
Send data on earliest known ancestor 
Edith Tunnell, Designer of Maportrans, Mapsetans 
1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK 
OF WASHINGTON 


C. F. JACOBSEN, President == 


MAIN OFFICE 


613 FIFTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST 


BRANCHES 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE GRANTED TRUST POWERS UNDER THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


TELEPHONE: STERLING 3-1308 = 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Navy Bronze Material town ize velopes. 


100 cards-$42%, 250 $00 cards-$15 
Complete with Lugs or Stake Orderd will be acknowledged ag toon. at received by 


or each $7.90 Six or more $7.10 The Nelson Studio -~ Box 142 St. James, V.Y. 
F.0.B. CONNERSVILLE 
NATIONAL METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Connersville, Indiana 


Our Constitution is not merely a Bill of Rights; it is also a Bill of Obligations. 
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What great human document is upper- 
most in our minds during this 
month of September? 

When did Congress proclaim the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution? 
How soon were the first ten Amend- 

ments proposed and ratified? 

What name is applied to these first 
ten Amendments? 

From what document does the Federal 
Government derive its delegated 
powers ? 

Name the three branches of the Federal 
Government. 

What is the basic purpose of this 
separation of the powers? 

What rights play a supremely vital 
part in our daily lives? 

How may each of us preserve these 
treasured rights? 

What ages of attainment are set forth 

in the Constitution for the Presi- 

dent, a Senator, a Member of the 

—— of Representatives ? 


ANSWERS 


The Constitution of the United States, 
adopted by the Constitutional Con- 
vention and signed Sept. 17, 1787. 

September 13, 1788, and also provided 
that “the first Wednesday in March 
next be the time and the present 
seat of Congress the place for com- 
mencing proceedings under the said 
constitution”—March 4, 1789. 

Proposed by Congress, Sept. 25, 1789, 
ratified and their adoption certified 
Dec. 15, 1791. 

Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution which defines and 
limits the powers of the Federal 
Government. 

Legislative, Executive and Judicial. 

To safeguard the people against too 
much power in the hands of any one 
man or group of men. 

The freedoms and property rights em- 

bodied in our Constitution. 


By upholding and safeguarding our | 


Constitution which guarantees these 
rights to us. 

A President, 35 years old; Senator, 
30 years old; Congressman, 25 
years old. 


onstitution September 17-23. 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of ~ 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. _ 

Completely Air-Conditioned 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager ; 
A HILTON HOTEL + CONRAD NW. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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D. A. R. Membership 


Department of the Treasurer General 


Number Membership as of June 1, 1955 
STATE of 

Capes Chapter At Large Total 
or 60 3,899 89 3,988 
61 4,356 93 4,449 
86 5,923 46 5,969 
2 163 6 169 
ll 508 10 518 
116 9,504 109 9.613 
92 7,081 18 7,099 
89 4,500 33 4,533 
63 3,464 32 3,496 
69 4,365 27 4,392 
38 2,182 20 2,202 
38 2,169 8 2,177 
32 1,827 56 1,883 
104 5,811 61 5,872 
61 4,579 46 4,625 
43 1,841 37 1,878 
43 2,658 27 2,685 
87 5,164 51 5,215 
13 680 14 694 
44 2,402 15 2,417 
5 225 6 231 
37 1,944 9 1,953 
83 5,430 105 5,535 
ll 607 8 615 
177 14,641 257 14,898 
86 4,732 60 4,792 
9 312 8 320 
126 9,110 85 9,195 
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Think of our responsibilities as well as our blessings 
Constitution during Constitution Week September 17-23. 
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Every Chapter should have this folder on hand 
for reference. It illustrates colorfully Newman 


hand-chased cast bronze markers and plaques, 


famous for — since 1882. 


Write at once... no obligation to you: 


674. W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, 


-_ THE WILLIAM BYRD CHAPTER OWEN G. DUNN CO. 
ee: N. S. D. A. R., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Since the Year 1902 - 


cordially invites you to visit 
AME DI ETERY PRINTERS RULERS 


On the estate of “Montpelier,” Orange County, 


Virginia, burial place of James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States, and of his wife, Me se Equipment and Machines 
County Record Books 


“Dolley” Payne Madison. Custodian since April 


1930 of this hallowed shrine, the Chapter holds ; . 
appropriate exercises on September 17th an- and Business Forms 
nually, honoring James Madison, the Father of 


the Constitution. NEW BERN, N. C. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
‘WIT. H CITED 


(American and Foreign) 


The Mephisto Tool Co., Inc. 


80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, heveeseend Printed Volumes 


Hudsor 


; let us protect the Constitution. 
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Publishers of “Colonial and Revoluti Lineages of 
a es Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
mee. of the United States 


your heart’s desire wears 
the Barwick label 


BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE is everything your heart can desire in supreme 


luxury carpeting as functional as it-is fine... A tufted textured masterpiece created 


of 20% nylon 80% avisco rayon yarn... by world-famous Barwick, makers of the 
ultimate in man-made fiber carpeting and world’s largest makers of fine cotton carpeting. 


The same sturdy jute backing used for centuries in heirloom rugs preserves and 
protects the beauty of BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE. 19 glorious stay-fresh 
colors (including dawn grey, gun metal, spruce green, honey beige, hunter green, 
valley rose, champagne, nutria, white, antique gold shown here) in seamless 
widths up to 12 ft. approximately $11.50 per sq. yd. 


Select your heart's desire in carpeting 
from Barwick's famous 14 textures 
at better stores everywhere. 


Mokers of fine corpeting 


OLD PEACHTREE ROAD, CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 
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<4Gem-Set Emblem 
with center diamond and thir- 
teen diamonds in place of the 


stars, from $200. 


n Pin> 
Miniature of the official Cere- 
monial Emblem for everyday 
wear, with a fine diamond in 
the center, $41.25. 


<The Official Insignia 
with a diamond of the first 
quality in the center, from $75, 
depending upon the size of 
the gem. 


The Historic Insignia> 
Thirteen colored semi-precious 4 
American stones, native to and 
collected from the thirteen 
original states, replace the 
stars, $100. With diamond 
center, from $150. 


Prices include Federal tax and insured delivery to any part of the United States. 
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